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The Principal Ecclesiastical Judgments de- 
livered in the Cowrt of Arches, 1867 to 
1875. By the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Phillimore, D.C.L. 8vo, pp. xiii.—420. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1876.) 


One of the most noteworthy side results of 
the revived and sustained interest in theo- 
logical questions which has marked the last 
forty years in England has been that the 
controversies it has generated have led to 
frequent litigation in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, beginning with the Gorham case a 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and carried down to suits still pending and 
awaiting final settlement. There never has 
been a time, it is true, since these Courts 
were first established that they ceased to be 
active in some fashion, save during their 
temporary abolition under the Common- 
wealth; but their operation almost ever 
since the Revolution was exclusively con- 
fined either to questions of probate and 
divorce—transferred to a new civil tribunal 
but a few years ago—or to the trial of 
clerics charged with some offence against 
morals. The exceptions were so rare as to 
be scarcely deserving of mention, and 
accordingly when—by a pure oversight, as 
admitted by Lord Brougham, the author of 
the measure—the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council was constituted the Court of 
Final Appeal for ecclesiastical causes by the 
Act 2 and 3 William IV., c. 92, in place of 
the old High Court of Delegates, no one, 
even when the mistake was discovered, 
imagined that any serious consequences 
would flow from it, or that more important 
spiritual causes than the admonition or 
suspension of a drunken clergyman would 
fall within its purview. But with the revival 
of a scientific theology under the influence of 
the Oxford movement of 1833, and the subse- 
quent energy in the direction of practical 
reforms (of which church-building and re- 
storation is perhaps the most widely manifest 
exponent), it soon became clear that collision 
between the two most powerful schools 
within the Establishment was imminent, and 
could only be averted either by entire sub- 
mission of one of them to the other, or by 
the exercise of a larger measure of mutual 
toleration than would probably be exhibited. 
In truth, the strife was nothing unprece- 
dented. Save when periods of languor and 
lack of interest in ecclesiastical questions 
seized on the whole body politic, it has shown 
itself at intervals, in one form or another, 
from the first rivalry of the Old and New 
Uearning under Henry VIII. down to the 
resent day. The main question at issue 





between the contending parties is even 
more a legal and historical one than simply 
dogmatic, and may be stated briefly thus :— 

“Ts the Church of England the successor by 

unbroken inheritance and historical continuity of 
the Pre-Reformation Church, reformed by its own 
constitutional authorities in certain subordinate 
details of — and doctrine, but nevertheless 
the very same body, unchanged in all its broader 
aspects ; or is it a brand-new society, founded by 
the State at the Reformation, differing almost 
entirely from its predecessor in all essential par- 
ticulars, and having had transferred to it by a 
merely civil process the titles, goods and privi- 
leges of an abolished and expropriated com- 
munion ?” 
Or, to take a parallel from politics, to which 
was the change analogous, to the English 
Revolution of 1688, or to the French one of 
1789 ? If the former answer be the true one, 
then, by necessary consequence, the whole 
High Church programme, involving the main- 
tenance or the revival of all matters, doc- 
trinal or ceremonial, which were not expressly 
or implicitly repealed in the Tudor era, fol- 
lows as the existing theory of - the Estab- 
lishment. But, if the latter be true, which 
is the Evangelical or Low Church contention, 
then, by equally necessary consequence, the 
Roman Catholic view religiously, and the 
Nonconformist view politically, must be 
accepted—namely, that the Church of Eng- 
land is a modern society of solely Parlia- 
mentary origin, with no claim to represent 
the Christian past, and no rights or property 
save those which the Legislature has origi- 
nated, and may reasonably take away at its 
pleasure. These opposing views, translated 
into action, have been the real subject- 
matter of all the chief ecclesiastical suits of 
the last five-and-twenty years, and it will be 
seen from what has just been said that they 
are fraught with much wider social con- 
sequences than the temporary ascendency 
of one school or another within the Church 
of England. 

So long as we look only to the theological 
pleas of the disputants, it is not easy to de- 
cide the controversy, because it is well-nigh 
impossible to quantify accurately the extent 
and effect of the Tudor changes in religion, 
andit is quite feasible, according to the stand- 
point of each party, to view the transaction 
with minimising or maximising eyes. Hence 
the solution must be looked for in secular 
facts and documents. The net result of the 
inquiry is, positively, that the reforms, 
whether good or bad, were initiated and 
carried out in the ecclesiastical assemblies 
of the nation by the regular spiritual autho- 
rities ; that the formal pronouncements of 
these authorities in their symbolic, liturgi- 
cal, and disciplinary enactments reiterate 
the appeal to antiquity, and the denial of 
any breach with the past; and that only the 
barest minority (to be exact, 180 out of 
9,000, not one-half per cent.) of the old 
clergy refused to conform at the settlement 
under Elizabeth. Negatively, there is the 
absence from the Statute-Book of any such 
Acts of expropriation and transfer as the 
theory of a new Church would require, and 
as actually do stand among the Scottish 
Statutes of 1560 and 1690, when the Pres- 
byterian polity was first set up and subse- 
quently restored, to the prejudice of the older 
society. These facts are conclusive of the main 





issue, and accordingly Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s general attitude as a judge was 
assumed in compliance with this principle of 
historical continuity, of which other proofs 
could readily be alleged did space permit. 
On the other hand, the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council have 
as a rule followed the other principle, that 
of wholesale innovation, for which no legal 
or documentary evidence is producible, and 
they thus clash with his in a very uncommon 
degree. Nor are matters mended by noting 
the circumstance that Sir Robert Phillimore 
has been an expert of unusual attainments 
in ecclesiastical law for nearly forty years, 
besides having a degree of familiarity with 
more directly theological subjects exceed- 
ingly rare in a layman; while there has not 
chanced to be any legal member of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council which reversed his 
decisions possessed of so much as a smatter- 
ing of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, not to 
say of personal experience in suits of the 
kind; nor one episcopal member of the 
Court since its foundation in 1832 familiar 
with scientific theology or with the history 
of religious opinion in England. For the 
mitred assessors are limited to the oecu- 
pants of the three chief sees: and no theo- 
logian has sat at Canterbury since Wake, 
who died in 1737; none at York since Wolsey, 
in 1531; and none at London since Gibson 
in 1723, though perhaps a plea might be put 
in for Robert Lowth, who died in 1787. In 
quiet times this would hardly be a fatal 
disqualification, if other marks of fitness for 
high office were visible; but it is a serious 
evil in days of active controversy like the 
present, and would need far greater counter- 
balancing advantages than are evident. The 
two main earlier suits of the controversy, 
that of Gorham v. Bishop of Heeter, and 
Westerton v. Liddell, were decided while Sir 
Robert Phillimore was still an advocate, as 
also was the equally notable pair of causes 
in the Hssays and Reviews matter; but 
he sat to try what have proved to be 
leading cases of equal importance, Martin 
v. Mackonochie, Elphinstone v. Purchas, 
and Sheppard v. Bennett. Phillpotts v. Boyd, 
which concerned the Exeter reredos, as deal- 
ing with the question of ecclesiastical art, was 
really a sub-suit on the points of law already 
settled in Westerton v. Liddell, and does not 
rise to much prominence; while Jenkins v. 
Cook, on the right of a clergyman to repel 
a communicant on the ground of heresy, and 
Keet v. Smith, as to the wording of a Wes- 
leyan epitaph, were so dealt with by the 
Court of Final Appeal as to be of little value 
as precedents, as no broad method of treat- 
ment, extending their application beyond the 
individual cases, was attempted. The general 
impression produced by a careful perusal of 
the present volume of judgments, excluding 
the half-dozen decisions of lesser moment 
which are found in it, is that of considerable 
respect for Sir Robert Phillimore’s attain- 
ments as a text-writer, an advocate, a 
scholar, and, to a considerable extent, a 
theologian, but of doubt as to his possession 
of the strictly judicial faculty in at all so 
high a degree. In very marked contrast 
with the inaccuracies of fact and paralo- 
gisms of argument with which the findings 
of the Judicial Committee habitually teem, 
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the reader, as he follows easily and plea- 
santly the lucid and erudite sentences in 
which the ex-Dean of Arches unfolds by 
degrees the historical position of the matters 
in debate before him, can place the most 
entire reliance on the correctness of the 
alleged facts, and on the logical validity of 
the process; but will feel that the mind 
whichfhas grappled, so far successfully, with 
a number of intricate propositions is essen- 
tially that of a pleader, and that something is 
lacking to the weightiness of the conclusions 
drawn from the skilfally-adjusted premises. 
In short, he rises from the perusal with a 
conviction that there is a great deal more to 
be said for the side in favour of which the 
judgment is delivered than he had previously 
supposed ; but not with the sense that the 
thing is settled beyond the possibility of 
reasonable dispute. This is in part attri- 
butable to a certain hesitancy of tempera- 
ment, which discloses itself occasionally ; but 
in one of the chief cases and longest judg- 
ments, that of Martin v. Mackonochie, it 
seems due rather to a misapprehension of 
function. In that now leading case, Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s premises lead necessarily 
up to a finding for the defendant in all ma- 
terial points, on that broad ground of the 
historical and legal continuity of the Church 
of England already mentioned. But, in fact, 
the judge seems to have considered that ex- 
pediency, if not duty, obliged him to assume 
the lower position of an arbitrator in a 
friendly suit, in order to arrive at a feasible 
compromise and modus vivendi between the 
parties. Hence the conclusion does not 
tally with the premises, and several points 
were conceded to the prosecution which 
logically should have gone to the defendant. 
The result of this mistake, as might have 
been expected, was that when the case came 
by appeal before a tribunal disposed in favour 
of the rival theory, the weak point of the 
judge’s armour was detected and pierced at 
once, and his whole position traversed by 
the novel principle laid down by the Privy 
Council that “ omission is prohibition,” in 
the interpretation of the rubrical laws of 
the Common Prayer Book. 

The Judicial Committee were not solicitous 
to regard the facts—(a) that precisely the 
opposite principle is the accredited maxim of 
the law: to wit, Quae lex non jubet permittit ; 
(b) that such a principle as their lordships 
lay dewn is inconsistent with the existence 
of any prohibitory rubric whatever, which 
would be mere surplusage in that case, but 
of which there are several in the Prayer 
Book; (c) that it is contrary to the noto- 
rious fact that no liturgy in the world, not 
even the Roman, possesses even an approxi- 
mately exhaustive code of directions; and 
(d) that it is patently and manifestly absurd 
and impossible in the face of the numerous 
and crucial omissions of the Anglican 
rubric—which, to go no further than the 
beginning of Morning Prayer, gives no hint 
as to the dress, the place, or the attitude of 
the minister who is to recite it; so that, if 
‘‘omission is prohibition’ be true, he 
would subject himself to punishment, what- 
ever might be his mode of procedure, as 
none is prescribed, and all must, therefore, 
be penal. But though the cardinal ruling 
of the Privy Council in this suit is a de- 





monstrable fallacy, yet there was a show of 
legal plausibility about it not shared by the 
second and yet more biassed finding which 
upset Sir Robert Phillimore’s decision in 
Elphinstone v. Purchas, already hampered as 
he was in many respects, through consider- 
ing himself bound by a judgment which 
could not possibly approve itself to his con- 
victions as an ecclesiastical lawyer. Here 
crops out that lack of the highest judicial 
faculty already referred to as a defect in his 
temperament. Had he been sufficiently 
impressed with the responsibility of his own 
status as an authoritative expounder of the 
law, and possessed courage enough to dis- 
regard the purely technical etiquette which 
holds the judge of a lower court bound 
to follow the ruling of a higher tribunal, 
and thus had repudiated the finding in 
Martin v. Mackonochie—if even only on the 
ground truly alleged by counsel of its in- 
compatibility with the ruling of a much 
stronger body of the Judicial Committee in 
Tiddell v. Westerton—he would have vindi- 
cated his position by restating the argument 
from continuity, and have made the cele- 
brated Purchas Judgment an impossibility, 
instead of showing by the uncertain utter- 
ances of his decision in Elphinstone v. Purchas 
that determined resistance was not to be 
apprehended from him. Forewarned by the 
treatment, which itis hardly too much to 
call contemptuous, which he had received 
from the Privy Council in return for his 
attempt at conciliation of the iconoclast 
school, he seems to have determined to leave 
as little room as possible for striking at his 
judgment in the next great case which came 
before him, that of Sheppard v. Bennett. The 
finding he delivered in that suit is,as a 
literary and legal effort, by far the most 
remarkable one in the volume; nay, it is 


‘hardly too much to say that it will hold its 


ground as a forensic treatise on doctrine 
long after the controversies to which it gave 
birth have been lulled to rest. But, again, 
it is a brilliant plea rather than a judicial 
sentence ; and it was rather the care which 
the Government took to enlarge considerably 
the number of judges who sat to try that 
appeal beyond the scanty handful who had 
delivered the partisan findings which pre- 
ceded it, than the lucidity and erudition of 
Sir Robert Phillimore, which caused the 
ratification of his decision in that case. As 
it was, the judgment was long delayed, and 
was weighted, when it did come out, 
with a mass of unscientific obiter dicta, 
directly contradicting its practical result, 
and generally supposed to have been inserted 
by way of consolation to the episcopal 
members—whose desire to find against the 
defendant was no secret even then, and was 
indiscreetly betrayed a little later-by one of 
them speaking of the judgment as a “ mis- 
carriage of justice,” a criticism which a far 
more competent authority, Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, had applied shortly before to the 
Purchas finding, in which the objector had 
a leading share. In the case of Keet v. 
Smith, where Sir Robert Phillimore’s judg- 
ment was again reversed, it may be noted 
that the Privy Council decided it on a side- 
issue, and did not so much as touch his 
argument as to the absolute discretion vested 
in the Bishop; so that, however gladly one 





may see the squabble about the word “ Re. 
verend”’ ended, the real point of law is as 
unsettled as before ; while in Jenkins v. Cook, 
where the learned Dean of Arches does seem 
for once to have erred in his facts and de- 
finitions, the Privy Council again failed to 
deal with the really salient point—the mea- 
sure of lay obligation to the canons—raised 
in the Lower Court; so that even where it 
has done substantial justice, it is by hap. 
hazard and rule of thumb rather than on 
any recognisable principle of legal action. 
Ricwarp F. LirrLepate. 








The Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube. 
By William Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D., M.P. 
(London: John Murray, 1876.) 

DT’ Herzégovine. Par Gaston Thomson. 
Librairie Illustrée. (Paris: 1875.) 


Mr. Forsytu’s little book, suggested by the 
present crisis in the East, bears evident 
marks of having been written in great 
haste. It consists of two distinct parts— 
the concluding chapter being a rambling, 
cautious, and not very conclusive leading 
article on Turkish misrule, preceded by a 
series of five disjointed and rather meagre 
chapters on the Slavs, Servia, Bosnia, Mon- 
tenegro, and Bulgaria respectively. It ap- 
pears from one or two references in the book 
that the author in 1869 went down the 
Danube to Constantinople. Otherwise, argu- 
ing from internal evidence, we should say 
that it was only a few weeks since the 
learned member for Marylebone had for the 
first time turned his attention to the Slavo- 
nic Provinces in question. From his pre- 
face we learn that he is distressed at finding 
that “little is really known in this country 
of the past history and present state of the 
Slavonic Provinces of Turkey,” and that 
“the information to be got is scattered in 
many volumes—most of them in forei 

languages.” He has therefore thought it 
useful to bring what he is pleased to call 
“salient points’ within the compass of a 
short notice. He seems, however, to have 
read remarkably few of the many volumes 
in which the information to be got is 
scattered, especially few of those in foreign 
languages, and to have read what he did 
in haste, pen in hand. Nor is the import- 
ance of some of his salient points as evi- 
dent as could be wished. Why should we 
be told twice over within the space of 
fourteen lines that the whole of this southern 
region was generally called Illyricum, 
or be twice informed that Montenegro was 
part of ancient Illyricum? On the other 
hand, we are surprised that he could write 
page after page about the South Slaves 
without noticing their ballad literature, so 
pertinent to his subject as showing the 
Homeric character of their civilisation, or 
could speak of the Black Mountain with- 
out any allusions to “falcons.’”’ By the 
way reminiscences of Swabia lead our 
author to translate Tcherna Gora by “the 
Black Forest,” and it is, to say the least of 
it, an odd way of putting things to say 
that the Venetians “ changed”’ the name to 
Montenegro, “ by which it is now known.” 
Nor, to touch on an entirely different point, 
do we see why he should go out of his way 
to make the extraordinary statement that 
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the Slavonic language is “derived from” 
the Sanskrit (p. 7). 

Some instances of the perfunctory way in 
which he has got up his subject are 
especially obvious. For instance, the note 
(p. 80), “‘I believe the meaning of Kraina 
is ‘frontier’’’—a point, one would think, 
not difficult to ascertain. When he refers 
to Count Krasinski, neither a recondite 
nor an inaccessible authority, it is only 
as quoted by Sir G. Wilkinson. Nor can 
we help smiling at the way Mr. Forsyth 
balances the opinions of Gibbon against 
those of Schafarik with regard to the 
origin of the Bulgarians, when we re- 
member how long was the interval of time 
that separated his two authorities and how 
much our knowledge of the subject has 
advanced since the latter published his 
Alterthiimer. Of course when Gibbon wrote 
that ‘the kindred bands of Servians, 
Bosnians, Rascians, Croatians, Wallachians, 
&c.,” followed the standard or the example of 
the Bulgarians, he was simply inaccurate. 
Such want of accuracy was, however, a 
more venial fault a hundred years ago 
than when repeated by his critic at 
the present day who (p. 38) speaks of 
Russia’s “Slavonic brethren in Moldavia 
and Wallachia.” Mr. Forsyth’s other criti- 
cisms of Gibbon seem to us for the most 
part singularly unintelligent. An examina- 
tion of Mr. Forsyth’s sources of information 
shows us that though some of his English 
authorities are recent enough, he apparently 
knows little or nothing of foreign writers on 
this subject more recent than Schafarik, 
Ubicini, Ranke’s History of Servia (it should 
be “of the Servian Revolution’), and 
Cyprien Robert. But one later foreign 
authority is cited, Von Thoemmel’s descrip- 
tion of Bosnia published in 1865. If Mr. 
Forsyth had read but a little more he would 
have found out that the original sources of 
Servian history have been largely studied 
since Ranke wrote on the “Servian Revo- 
lution,” and that, thanks to Canon Racki, 
more is known about the Bogumils than 
when Sir G. Wilkinson quoted Krasinski. 
Mr. Forsyth’s historical narratives remind 
us too much of the abstracts written “ for 
the use of schools.”’ They have for the most 
part the further defect of not bearing on the 
point. It may be “interesting” to the 
author to cite a few of the Czar Dushan’s 
laws, but it is not very instructive to read 
them, given as they are without any intel- 
ligible or connected account of the state of 
society in which they were promulgated or 
any comparison with the contemporary legis- 
lation of neighbouring states. Least of all 
do they throw any light on the present con- 
dition of Servia, or on her capacity for 
absorbing the provinces that surround her. 
Nor is the arrangement of his book to be 
commended. Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro, 
and in some degree Bulgaria, are parts of 
one whole, and their history is to a great 
extent a common one. But Mr. Forsyth 
has evidently no general view of their history, 
and brings out one after the other under each 
several name his separate lists of scrappy 
details as originally pigeon-holed in the 
course of his hasty reading. 

With Mr. Forsyth’s Slavonic Provinces we 
may compare M. Gaston Thomson’s little 





book entitled L’Herzégovine. The French 
author is not so ambitious as the English, 
the scope of his work is, as its title indi- 
cates, not so extensive ; but by thus limiting 
the range of his observations he is enabled 
to add the details required to give his book 
life and reality. M. Thomson has also a 
clearer idea of the relative importance of 
different portions of his narrative. By 
giving less space to the legislation of the 
Czar Dushan he is able to dwell at greater 
length on the history of Servia and Bosnia 
since the Ottoman conquest, and on. the 
peculiar position of the Mohammedan aris- 
tocracy of Bosnia—‘ the lion that guarded 
Stambul.” In some points their position 
reminds one of that of the “ garrison ”’ that 


maintained Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. | 


M. Thomson’s account of the ruthless way 


in which Milosh cleared out the Mussulman | 
population of Stari Vlah affords an instruc- | 
| the steps of the altar, it was found that the 
tion that, as Christians have been able to | 


tive commentary on Mr. Forsyth’s sugges- 


live for centuries under Turkish rule, Mus- 
sulmans should try living under Christian 
rule. 

In conclusion we would observe that the 
learned member for Marylebone makes no 
mention of any authorities opposed to his 
view of the subject. The reader is left to 
conclude that none of any consequence can 
be produced. Lord Strangford is only once 
referred to apropos of an unimportant detail, 
and is there described as having been “ our 
Ambassador at Constantinople”! In one 
word Mr. Forsyth writes as an advocate, not 
as a judge. Artuur J. Patrerson. 








The Soldier of Fortune. A Tragedy. By 
J. Leicester Warren, M.A. (London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co., 1876.) 


THERE was a German king in the sixteenth 
century and his name was Sigismund. He 
was old aud his eyes were dim, and he had 
no son or other certain successor, neither 
was there any acceptable wooer for his one 
daughter, Adelheid. So the king, who was 
peevish as well as old, and did not love his 
nobles, was forced to lean chiefly on Conrad, 
captain of his mercenaries, whom, however, 
he hated no less than the rest but rather 
more, suspecting that he loved the girl 
Adelheid. Now it happened that through 
negligence Arnheim, a frontier town and 
the key of the kingdom, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and the people sorely sus- 
pected the king’s supineness to be the cause 
of this loss and disgrace. So Conrad, im- 
plored by the king, and in hopes to gain 
his love, set off to recover the place, and, 
taking it by hard fighting and sheer valour, 
returned in triumph. But the king’s enmity 
was only increased thereby ; and as Conrad 
was emboldened to ask the hand of the 
princess, he drove him from his presence 
with contumely, and laid a grievous insult 
upon him at the banquet held to celebrate 
the recapture of Arnheim. Thereupon 
Conrad, incited by a wily clerk, one Raban, 
plotted the king’s death, which, however, 
his heart failed him to execute, and Raban 
did the deed and prevailed on the soldiers 
to declare Conrad king. So Conrad and 
Adelheid reigned for many years, and slew 
their enemies and made themselves strong, 





| him and herself also. 





having one son only. But Adelheid’s beauty 
waned with cares of ruling and motherhood, 
and her husband’s love for her waned like- 
wise. And it happened that as he went a- 
hunting in the uttermost parts of his realm, 
he came upon the daughter of an old 
comrade, who lived alone in a half-ruined 
fortress, and her name was Violet. Her 
he won at last to be his paramour, and 
set her in great magnificence in his 
summer palace, and utterly forsook the 
queen, who lived in great wrath and 
sorrow. But while Conrad dallied with 
Violet the enemy grievously beset the realm, 
and the king took no care, but his chan- 
cellor devised a cunning scheme of betrothal 
between the infant son of Conrad and 
Adelheid and the daughter of a neighbour 
king, from whom they might thus win help. 
And when the day of betrothal came, and 
cradles with the infants in them were set on 


prince was dead, for his mother had poisoned 
But before she died 
she stirred up the people against Conrad, 
and tidings came that Violet was dead in 
strong pangs of childbirth, and that the 
enemy had again taken Arnheim and were 
overrunning the kingdom. And there was 
none to meet them, for the heart of Conrad 
had died within him. 

Such is the argument of Mr. Warren’s 
new drama; and it provides, as the student 
of such things will see at once, no scanty 
supply of dramatic situations. The impo- 
tent wrath of Sigismund; Conrad’s aspira- 
tions and debates; the innocence of Violet, 
not proof against a knightly and kingly 
wooer; and lastly Adelheid’s murderous 
jealousy, are all eminently capable subjects, 
and in the hands of the author of Philoctetes 
and of the Cardinal’s Lament should not 
lack eminently successful treatment. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Warren has marred his 
chances of success by a prolixity which is 
simply incomprehensible. The Soldier of 
Fortune occupies no less than 400 pages, 
and, on a rough calculation, we should say 
that it is just three times the length of 
Shakspere’s longest play, and about five or 
six times as long as the longest extant Greek 
tragedy. There is only one English work 
of merit known to us which exceeds it in 
length, and that is Bothwell. But Mr. 
Swinburne had for subject perhaps the most 
debated historical incidents on record, and 
for characters personages whose every 
thought and action is of known and tried 
interest. The stuff of Mr. Warren’s play is 
enough, but certainly not more than enough, 
for an ordinary romantic drama. The con- 
sequence is that the enormous loquacity of 
the characters simply washes out of our 
minds any definite idea of what these cha- 
racters really are. With the exception of 
Adelheid, who does offer some acceptable 
handle to the bewildered student, they give 
us no time to seize a single characteristic, 
much less to group and combine any charac- 
teristics which we may have grasped. We 
have never read a book ia which such an 
extraordinary waste of talent and thought 
was visible. It is almost impossible to open 
a page without coming across some idea or 
expression, probably a score of ideas or ex- 
pressions, of striking and original beauty. 
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But the endless flow of comparison and 
imagery makes these beauties simply a 
weariness anda wonder. If there were only 
a halfpennyworth of incident or construction 
we might make head against the intolerable 
deal of poetical sack which Mr. Warren’s 
too lavish hospitality proffers. But there is 
nothing of the kind. 

The very first scene exhibits all these de- 
fects clearly. It consists of forty-seven 
pages, thirty-four of which are occupied 
with a dialogue between Sigismund and his 
queen, Bertha (who oddly enough, after play- 
ing her part in this scene never appears 
again, and is hardly alluded to throughout 
the play). The upshot of the dialogue is 
little more than the AnxiO.wy azwdecer of the 
Frogs. It is conducted, however, in a very 
much less concise fashion than the usual 
Euripidean prologue. Bertha begins with 
an elaborate allegorical account of her wed- 
ding day. Stimulated by this the aged pair 
endeavour to outdo each other in the most 
astounding similes and metaphors intricately 
worked out. For instance, Sigismund, speak- 
ing of his age, says :— 

* The noon begins 

To sting with an intolerable beam 

My haggard eye-balls. Others, fair and young, 

Wide-eyed outstare the vivid Phoebus, hold 

Orbs, that wink not full on his dise, and dare 

Ascend a staircase ladder broad in beams; 

And the god teems out amber aureoles 

On their ascending foreheads, till they burn 

As daffodils just level with the sun 

Steeping blue distances of April dawn; 

So in a shaft of the great planet’s fire 


They bathe their heads, new Memnons in whose 
curls 


Auroral torches bicker. Up they go 
To reach down stars ! 


Bertha. And presently descend 

Foul handed as the folk who rake at fires; 

They went to glean the starry floors for gold, 

And found some lumps of clay, no better grained 

Than the red mud caked round the hoofs of swine 

Whose styes are near the hovels of their birth ; 

Wherein their wiser brothers dwell content 

And heed their hogs with unaspiring hearts 

And mock these sky explorers on return, 

With a sneer baleful, saying, ‘It is best 

To take thy fate in quiet. Feed and rot 

After thy feast in chambers with the worm. 

Why wilt thou scale the stars in thy desire? 

Clay art thou and clay only shalt thou find ; 

For as the hand that seeketh so shall be 

Its treasure trove ; and thou impure shalt rake 

Pollution from the living herb of heayen.’” 
This is fluent and forcible verse un- 
doubtedly. But it is questionable whether 
the thoughts even here would not have read 
better in ten lines than in thirty. And 
when we have page after page and sheet 
after sheet of this elaborate embroidery, we 
become simply dazed and bewildered. It 
was Charles Lamb’s “ Good Clerk ” we think 
whose motto was 

“ Red ink for ornament, and black for use.” 

Mr. Warren has written The Soldier of 
Fortune almost entirely in red ink. In 
addition to or perhaps because of this ex- 
uberance of diction there is apparent a dis- 
tinct obscurity of character in the personages. 
In Adelheid alone, and not altogether in her, 
can we piece together a satisfactory concep- 
tion. Sigismund is merely “comparative ” 
in Falstaff’s sense, and when he ceases to be 
this his volubility exhibits itself in mere 
Billingsgate. Raban is mere malevolence 
and cunning, motiveless both, or nearly so. 
Bertha, the Archbishop, the Chancellor are 





little more than lay figures (though we 
must notice a good but long prose scene 
between two minor personages, a Courtier 
and a country Count). Of Conrad it is 
almost impossible to get an idea, constantly 
as he is before us. He seems to be in- 
tended as a type of the light-minded irre- 
solution which will pursue a purpose well 
enough, but can never originate one ; so that 
deprived of the guidance given first by 
Raban and then by Adelheid, he is rudder- 
less. Violet’s semi-conscious acquiescence 
in her shame and the scorn which it brings 
on her, is in strange contrast with the horror 
she is supposed to feel when she first hears 
that her lover isa married man. Adelheid 
is clear and good, but then, as the author 
frankly enough indicates, she is simply 
Medea. It is curious that Mr. Warren 
should have returned to his old classical loves 
in the very act of apparently forsaking them. 

It is with reluctance that we have made 
these unfavourable comments on The Sol- 
dier of Fortune, not merely because of its 
author’s well-deserved reputation, but also 
because of the unquestionable and most 
remarkable poetical merits of this very play. 
We cannot think that it will be much read, 
but larcenous poets of succeeding times will 
find Mr. Warren, as Fuseli found Blake, 
“d—d good to steal from.’”’ There are gems 
enough here to adorn half-a-dozen tragedies 
if only they were properly set. For instance, 
this is a strikingly adapted, if a somewhat 
laboured image : 
“ You lead whole funerals of weeping weeds 

Along the dusty purlieus of your past, 

And in their midst, as on a dead man’s car, 

Hung round with answerable garlands, lies 

One thought which cannot speak with upturned eyes, 

The dreadful thing we dare not talk about 

Or name out plainly yet.” 
Again, take one of those old and yet ever 
new subjects which best show a poet :— 
“ But otherwise the heiress of a realm 

Should render love in such a regal way 

As the moon lays her halo on a cloud 

In the grey heaven, regarded of all stars 

In a great modesty of shameless light 

Bathing her cloud Endymion with bright dews 

Of silver kisses; as the woods and towns 

And crisping ocean inlets and round meres 

Gaze up and give her worship as she burns.” 
A flower piece :— 

“ Our tapestry was traced 

In a design of leaning rose-buds bunched 

With orange globes of myrtle ; pansies rubbed 

In wreaths against the blue-black cheeks of grapes 

And strawberries wild which underpeeped blue 

arches 

Of curly hyacinth. We'll change all that. 

Sad sewers make sad samplers. We'll be sorry 

Down to our finger-ends, and broider emblems 

Native to desolation—cypress sprays, 

Yew tufts, and hectic leaves of various autumn 

And bitter tawny rue and bent black thorns.” 
The reference to Medea which we have 
mentioned is in Mr. Warren’s best manner, 
but is too long to quote: it may be found 
at p. 192. Here is an extract in a different 
key :— 
“For as monks say God passes everywhere, 

In the sea-deeps, in the star-deeps, in the void, 

Yet still behind the footprints of its power 

His omnipresent form projects a shade 

Which shadow has a name more used than God's : 

So God proceeds no inch beyond the fiend, 

And his fiend goes no further inch than God, 

And either sails to the last abysmal star, 

And either furls his wing upon one shoal 

Bounding immensity.” 





One quotation more, and we have done. It 
is a characteristic one, for it combines the 
utmost felicity of language with the utmost 
inappropriateness of circumstance. The sub- 
ject 1s a diamond necklace ; the speaker, an 
unsophisticated girl of seventeen. Her 
words are : 
“ Must this most gorgeous tremble of tinted stars 
Melt like a rocket’s crimson burning tears 
Spilt out o’er purple space and found no more?” 
GezorGe SarnTsBurY. 








The History of England during the Reign of 
Queen Anne. By Frederick William 
Wyon. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 


Tue reign of Queen Anne is one of peculiar 
interest, not only on aceount of the literary 
splendour and the military glories which 
have rendered it illustrious, but also because 
it is the connecting link between the old 
monarchy and the new, the bridge over 
which we pass from personal government to 
constitutional. It is remarkable, therefore, 
that no reign from the accession of the 
house of Tudor down to the beginning of 
the present century has received less eluci- 
dation at the hands of historians than the 
reign of the “good queen.”” Lord Macaulay 
was snatched away on the threshold of it. 
Lord Stanhope started from the end of it; 
and though he afterwards wrote a volume 
to supply the missing link between Macaulay 
and himself, it always reminds one of the 
cellar which a man digs after he has built 
his house. The field, therefore, was com- 
paratively open to Mr. Wyon, who in our 
judgment has filled it very creditably, 
though he must be contented to rank among 
our minor historians, such as Yonge, Moles- 
worth, and Massey, rather than with Froude, 
Stanhope, or Freeman. 

Mr. Wyon troubles us with no preface or 
introduction ; he gives us no long string of 
appendices containing extracts from corre- 
spondence or State papers. There is his 
book, he seems to say, to take or to leave, 
to be judged exclusively on its own merits ; 
nor will he stoop either to court our admira- 
tion by dwelling on the piles of MS. which 
he has ransacked, or to pre-engage our 
judgment by citing the numerous authorities 
which have gone to the formation of his 
opinions. Only an occasional foot-note be- 
trays the fact that he has not written his 
whole history without a single work of 
reference before him, by the aid only of a 
remarkable memory, and by drawing his 
own conclusions from the most ordinary and 
familiar narratives. Mr. Wyon does himself 
some injustice, perhaps, by this singular 
reserve, and there are certainly some of his 
statements which we cannot bring ourselves 
to accept upon his mere word. But at the 
same time there is an agreeable novelty in 
the absence of these voluminous appendages 
with which so many modern writers think 
proper to supply their works; a novelty 
which, however it may detract from Mr. 
Wyon’s authority, places us greatly at our 
ease in the perusal of the narrative. This is 
copious without being tedious: his arrange- 
ment is methodical, and his power of descrip- 
tion considerably above the average. He is 
neither more nor less impartial than the 
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majority of writers who are themselves keen 
partisans, We must acknowledge his evident 
anxiety to do justice to both sides, while 
his power of placing himself in the position 
of those who differ from him, and of seeing 
things from their point of view, is a virtue 
as desirable as it is unusual in historical 
writers. 

From the beginning to the end of his 
story Mr. Wyon adheres steadily to the 
opinion that the restoration of the Stuarts 
was impossible. He contends that they 
were equally detested both by the Queen 
and the people; and that if nothing else 
was a bar to their return, the national horror 
of Popery would have been one by itself. 
From this he infers the truth of Bolingbroke’s 
statement to the effect that in the Queen’s 
lifetime there was no formed design for the 
restoration of the exiled family, considering 
it to be impossible that so able a man 
as St. John should have lent himself to so 
impossible a project. This hatred of the 
Stuarts by the English people is apparently 
a fact evolved from Mr. Wyon’s inner con- 
sciousness, for we know of no evidence in 
favour of it among all the correspondence 
and memoirs of that busy time. The 
Jacobites, indeed, are sometimes described 
asa small and insignificant minority. But 
by that is meant men known to be actively 
favourable to the Stuart cause, and willing 
to engage in immediate efforts to promote 
it. These were always fewin number. But 
that is not the question. The question is 
what would have been the result of a 
plebiscite taken upon this subject in the 
year 1714. And we know of nothing what- 
ever to countenance Mr. Wyon’s assertion 
that it would have been utterly unfavourable 
to the Stuarts. There is much on the con- 
trary to favour the opposite opinion. First 
of all the general tradition which attests the 
extreme unpopularity of the new dynasty. 
Secondly, the evidence of contemporaries, 
who say that nothing was ever wanting to 
restore the Stuarts but a sufficient body of 
regular troops to embolden the people to 
rise against a standing army. And quite 


.Tecently some very interesting testimony on 


this subject has been published in the auto- 
biography of Lord Shelburne, who says 
that Sir Eardley Wilmot told him that his 
father was high sheriff of Derbyshire the 
year of the Revolution, and that the people 
were “ten to one against it.” Oid Lord 
Iichester told him likewise that for a long 
while after the accession of George I. it was 
necessary to have cannon at Whitchall to 
keep the mob in order and to protect the 
King on his way to Westminster. He adds, 
as a well-known fact, beyond all dispute, 
that the Queen was in favour of a second 
Restoration, but was in dread of losing her 
Own power while she lived. Lord Stan- 
hope thinks there was a general feeling in 
een Anne’s reign, rather understood than 
expressed, that the Stuarts would one day 
restored, sufficient securities being taken 
for the protection of the Church of Eng- 
land. If Bolingbroke’s acquittal depends 
solely on the absurdity of the project im- 
puted to him, we are afraid he must hang. 
Mr. Wyon has himself supplied the key to 
Bolingbroke’s conduct in his account of 
the last days of Lord Oxford’s administra- 





tion. When the Queen died his preparations 
were not complete. He understood perfectly 
well the folly of attempting any counter- 
revolution till the train was properly laid. 
All the magistrates and lord-lieutenants 
of counties had been appointed by the 
Whigs, and as two hundred and fifty years 
before these had been a great obstacle to 
the success of Edward IV., Bolingbroke 
might have expected them to throw con- 
siderable difficulties in the way of James IIT. 
His first object, therefore, had been to 
make a clean sweep of the Whigs and 
fill all these situations with Tories. But 
it was impossible to reconcile Lord Oxford 
to so bold an undertaking, and when 
Bolingbroke got the power into his own 
hands, it was too late. It is by no means 
certain, however, and here we agree with 
Mr. Wyon, that Bolingbroke had made up 
his mind what use he would make of the 
new organisation when completed. He had 
probably resolved to make the best terms he 
could with either James or George. But 
the pevr was not ripe when the Queen died, 
and Bolingbroke knew it, though some about 
him would have made the attempt never- 
theless. 

Mr. Wyon’s account of the war is very 
good. He can describe campaigns and 
battles with considerable effect, though the 
accuracy of his details must be left to pro- 
fessional criticism. Of the objects of the 
war and the terms of peace by which it 
was ultimately concluded he adopts the 
Whig view, being of opinion that so good 
an opportunity ought not to have been lost 
of prostrating the power of France beyond 
the possibility of recovery. The Tory party 
judged differently, and thought that a war 
which was begun to prevent the future 
union of the French and Spanish crowns 
should hardly be prolonged to insure the 
immediate union of the Spanish and the 
Austrian. We were not pledged to our 
allies to take part in any such design, and 
English interests being satisfied by the terms 
which Louis offered, neither honour nor 
policy required us to prolong hostilities. 
Bolingbroke, as has been before pointed 
out, took much the same view as Lord 
Palmerston of the principle which should 
regulate our foreign policy. And some of 
his observations, published many years after- 
wards in the Craftsman, bear a curious 
resemblance to the language of Lord Pal- 
merston’s speeches in 1839 and 1844. The 
character of the Treaty of Utrecht is an 
exhausted controversy, and the long struggle 
between the two rival estimates of its justice 
and policy having ended in a drawn battle. 
It is sufficient to mention their existence, 
and to name the one to which Mr. Wyon 
has attached himself. Before quitting the 
subject, however, we must correct one mis- 
take into which Mr. Wyon has been betrayed 
in describing the commercial policy of the 
Oxford administration. He allows that 
Lord Bolingbroke, in negotiating the French 
commercial treaty, was actuated by “liberal 
and comprehensive ideas, which were alto- 
gether in advance of the age,” though he 
afterwards says that the Whigs were quite 
right m opposing it. He gives his reasons 
for this opinion, which, however, do not 
seem conclusive, and then adds, “These 





considerations force us to conelude that 
although the Whigs in the time of Pitt 
were right in advocating Free Trade, the 
same party was equally right in the time 
of Walpole in adhering to Protection.” It 
was not the Whigs who, in the time of Mr. 
Pitt, were the advocates of Free Trade. 
They were still, as they had been in Queen 
Anne’s time, its most determined enemies. 
And Pitt’s commercial treaty was carried 
in the teeth of an opposition inspired by the 
united eloquence of Fox, Sheridan, and 
Grey. 

The ecclesiastical history of Queen Anne’s 
reign shows the impartiality of Mr. Wyon 
to great advantage. While condemning on 
principle the Act against Occasional Con- 
formity as strongly as Bennet or Somers, 
he sees on the other hand that it was the 
logical corollary of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and that it did not lie in the mouths 
of men who supported the one to arraign 
the other. “A previous generation had 
thought it necessary to establish laws for 
excluding the Dissenters from office: those 
laws had been found inadequate to the pur- 
pose, and it was now sought to remedy the 
defect.”” He allows its full weight to the 
arguments against Dissent drawn from 
the experience of the seventeenth century. 

“The overthrow of the Church it was thought 
would lead to the overthrow of every political 
institution in the country, .... and it must be 
said that the events of the seventeenth century 
thoroughly justified the alarm which had been 
conceived. The Dissenters for a time got the 
upper hand in the State ; and Church, throne, 
constitution, and liberty all went down together.” 


It is none the less clear from these remarks 
that Mr. Wyon himself is convinced of the 
impolicy of the Occasional Conformity Bill. 
And it is very uncommon to find a writer 
with such strong convictions of his own so 
willing to do justice to the opposing con- 
victions of other people. Our author is a 
dectded Whig, without any doubt or mis- 
giving of the truth of Whig principles. 
But between the political morality of the 
two parties he is evidently of opinion that 
there was not much to choose. Revolution- 
ary times are not favourable toahigh standard 
of political virtue, and men bred in the tur- 
bulence and corruption which distinguished 
our political life from ‘the battle of Edgehill 
to the battle of Culloden are more likely to 
resemble Marlborough and Bolingbroke than 
the Marquis of Rockingham or William 
Pitt. 

We have omitted of necessity all notice 
of a great varicty of interesting topics—the 
Union with Scotland, the trial of Sache- 
verel, the quarrel between Lady Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Masham, and now 
with a few words on Mr. Wyon’s style we 
must conclude. We have often thought that 
what Macaulay in his Essay on Byron says 
of Pope’s influence upon poetry might be 
applied almost word for word to his own 
influence on prose. “It was reserved for 
Pope,” he says, in reference to the heroic 
metre, “ to discover the trick, to make him- 
self complete master of it, and teach it to 
everybody else.” It was reserved for Lord 
Macaulay to discover the trick of writing 
English in those short, neat, pointed sen- 
tences which charmed a generation weary of 
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more formal styles and impatient of the 
mental effort required to appreciate them. 
What Pope was to Spenser, Lord Macaulay 
was to Burke and Johnson, and what Hoole 
and Hayden were to Pope, Mr. Wyon is to 
Lord Macaulay. We will not say that the 
art of arranging words so that every period 
shall be quick, short, and emphatic is “an 
art: as mechanical as that of mending a 
kettle or shoeing a horse,” but certain it is 
that a multitude of writers have picked it 
up, and now compose easily in a style which 
thirty years ago would have mocked their 
most strenuousendeavours. In this class of 
authors Mr. Wyon takes high rank. We 
could mention other living writers who have 
shown themselves very apt pupils in this 
school of composition. But Mr. Wyon 
goes beyond them all: and, indeed, in one 
cr two passages the resemblance is so close 
as to seem almost like a parody. It was 
impossible to review his volumes without 
noticing a feature which is thrown so obtru- 
sively on our notice. But the criticism 
applies to thousands of writers as well as 
himself, and it is quite possible that what 
we are inclined to regard as a mark of weak- 
ness may by other critics be esteemed an 
element of strength. T. E. Keppet. 








England, Literary and Social, from a German 
Point of View. By Jules Rodenberg. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 

Wuat would be thought of an Englishman 

who, under the title of ‘Germany, Literary 

and Social, from the English Point of View,” 
should publish a volume composed of an 
essay on the Nibelwngen Lied, an article on 

Berlin in Voltaire’s time, an account of a 

tour in the Black Forest, and a description 

of the clubs in Dresden? This is very much 
the sort of stuff that Herr Julius Rodenberg 
has thought fit to bring together in a book 
which has the attractive title of England, 

Literary and Social, from a German Point of 

View. Naturally the reader expects some- 

thing like M. Taine’s sketches ; and he cer- 

tainly wants something more novel than the 

information that ‘‘ Geoffrey Chaucer was a 

vontemporary of Petrarch and Boccaccio.” 

He does not need Herr Rodenberg to tell 

bim that Henry II. was “a man of great 

importance,” or that Cromwell, “though 
long unappreciated,’ was really “an emi- 
nent modern character.” The discovery that 

Shakspere may have met Sir John Oldcastle 

at the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, is new, 

with a vengeance, but few girls of twelve 
are 80 ignorant as to suppose it could pos- 
sibly be true. Ina work like this we want 
something about more modern journalism 
than that of Roger L’Estrange’s time ; and 

Herr Rodenberg’s pickings from Macaulay, 

and from Mr. Matthew Browne’s Chaucer's 

“ngland, may be fresh to German readers, 

but were scarcely worth translating for an 

English public. Nor do English readers 

want to be warned that ‘‘ Hartley Coleridge 

is not the poet who was called Samuel 

Taylor Coleridge.” They have heard of 

both these authors, even if they never heard 

before of Herr Rodenberg’s Earl of Goodwin, 
and his Duke of Galeazzo, nor were aware 
that Mr. John Morley is the author of 

Hnglish writers from Dunbar to Chaucer. 





These are examples of Herr Rodenberg’s 
naive ignorance. His book, of which the 
component parts are essays on “ Kent 
and The Canterbury Tales,” ‘ Shakspere’s 
London,” “ Coffee-houses and Clubs,” ‘“‘ The 
Jews in England,” “Pictures of English 
Highroads,” and “‘ Autumn on the English 
Lakes,”’ has no kind of right to its taking 
title. If Herr Rodenberg has seen English 
society, and knows the English literature 
and the writers of the day, he has kept his 
knowledge to himself. This may show dis- 
cretion, but then he should have given his 
book some other name than that which it 
bears. His best quality is a very real feeling 
for scenery, which twice misleads him into 
saying that the islands in Windermere are 
“like flower-pots of porphyry.” In spite of 
this queer remark, Herr Rodenberg’s essay 
on the lake country in autumn may be read 
with pleasure, and people who do not 
already know the facts may be amused with 
his gossip about old London clubs and 
coffee-houses. There is not much fault to 
find with the book as a collection of good- 
humoured common-place chat, but then we 
had been led to look for something very 
different. A. Lane. 








Mullyon: its History, Scenery, and Antiqui- 
ties. By E. G. Harvey, B.A., Vicar. 
(Truro: W. Lake; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., 1875.) 

Pendennis and St. Mawes: an Historical 
Sketch of two Cornish Castles. By S. 
Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. (Truro: 
W. Lake ; London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 1875.) 


Tue chief blemish in Mr. Harvey’s book is 
the fantastic spelling which, without autho- 
rity from common usage or from past history, 
he has adopted for the name of the parish. 
The volume itself is written throughout with 
a sprightliness and vivacity usually wanting 
in works of this kind. The publication a 
few months previously by the Rev. A. H. 
Cummings of a history of the adjoining 
parishes of Cury and Gunwalloe, puts with- 
in reach of the tourist of 1876 who may be 
induced to prolong his stay in the Lizard 
district the fullest particulars as regards the 
inhabitants of these three parishes, of their 
history in the past and of their present 
customs and habits. Some time will elapse, 
it is to be feared, before another Professor 
Blackie will rest at the old inn of Miss Mary 
Mundy and leave behind him as pleasant a 
remembrance of his visit as the punning lines 
entitled “ Laudes hospitii veteris et dominae 
Mariae Mundae;” but whoever the tourist 
may be, with two such historians he can 
explore to the full the beauties of that part 
of the Lizard which lies in Mount’s Bay, and 
although a detailed account of the other side 
of the Meneage district is still wanting, can 
solace himself with the perusal of Mr. C. A. 
Johns’ Week at the Lizard. The secluded 
beauty of Bochym and the impressive 
solitude of Gunwalloe. church are both 
within the scope of Mr. Cummings’ volume, 
but the coves of Kynance and Mullion, the 
two spots which the name of the Lizard at 
once calls to mind, lie within the limits of 
Mullion parish. Mr. Harvey deprecates a 
comparison of coves so different in formation 
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and character, but yielding to the dictates of 
custom describes Kynance as pretty, Mullion 


as d. A nder sight still it is to 
enh <n the peld headland of Predannack 
on a wild winter’s day; at such a season 
there is but scant hope for the mariner 
whose vessel cannot round the Lizard Head. 
On March 25, 1867, at Men-y-grib, the 
northern extremity of the parish, out of 
five-and-twenty souls that left Batavia in 
the Jonkheer, four-and-twenty perished almost 
at the moment that the barque touched the 
cliffs; about half a mile off is Polurrian, 
where, on a summer’s morning in 1838, the 
loss of a crew of fifteen hands gave to the 
event the emphatic name of “the dead 
wreck.” Years ago the inhabitants of the 
parish, even if they did not deceive the 
seamen with false lights, as their enemies 
asserted that they did, were swift to seize the 
goods that floated ashore from the wrecks ; 
and the pages of Mr. Harvey’s volume con- 
tain many stories of his parishioners’ ex- 
ploits in smuggling. But such practices 
have long perished, and the natives now de- 
pend for their daily bread either upon the 
products of the fields or the precarious 
profits of the pilchard fishery. About the 
middle of the last century an export of 
greater singularity was found by Mr. 
Richard Chaffers of Liverpool, in the ‘‘ soapy 
clay’ of Gue Greze, large quantities of 
which (in three months amounting to no 
less than thirty-two tons) were shipped off 
to Liverpool. The talents of Chaffers 
speedily produced, from materials so ad- 
mirably adapted for transformation into 
china, such splendid pieces of ware as to 
surpass, in the opinion of Wedgwood, the 
products ofall his rivals. Other adventurers 
were soon tempted to explore for china clay 
in the fields of Mullion. In 1760 the 
Worcester Company sent one of their firm 
to Mullion, and for the next fifteen years 
they worked a rival quarry on Predannack 
Downs. Mr. Harvey fails to throw any 
light on the means by which the merits of 
the clay were first discovered in this remote 
Cornish parish, or to suggest any reason for 
the discontinuance of a trade apparently so 
lucrative. 

If it be not ungenerous to speak of a fault 
in a book which has afforded me such plea- 
sure in its perusal, I should point out an 
imperfection in the deficiency of information 
on the families connected with the parish. 
It would have been well to enter m 
greater detail into the history of the Kemp- 
thorne family, which furnished to the 
British navy five eminent members, and 
supplied Cambridge with a Senior Wrangler 
in 1796. Thethird volume of Dr. Carlyon’s 
Early Years and Late Reflections contains 
much interesting information about Kemp- 
thorne and his fellow student at Truro 
Grammar School, the famous Henry Martyn, 
who in 1801 attained to the same honour in 
the Tripos. 

Pendennis and St. Mawes are the two 
castles which guard the entrance of Falmouth 
harbour, and it was while Captain Oliver 
was quartered at Pendennis in 1873 as the 
commander of their tiny garrisons, that he 
found time to compile their history. Both 
fortresses were erected about 1540, in con- 
sequence of the dread of attacks from the 
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French or Spaniards, and although a local 
tradition asserts that their situation was ap- 
proved by Henry VIII. after a personal visit, 
the choice of the sites and the superintend- 
ence of the buildings are no doubt due to a 
Mr. Treffry of Fowey. The Castle of St. 
Mawes is far inferior in strength to that of 
Pendennis, and the selection of its site 
confers little credit on the architect. The 
conduct of its captain, Hannibal Bonithon, 
in surrendering it, in 1646, to the victorious 
army of Sir Thomas Fairfax, without firing 
a shot in its defence, naturally exposed him 
to the imputation of treachery ; but although 
his zeal for the royal cause seems to have 
been very lukewarm, it is obvious that re- 
sistance would have been unavailing. The 
history of Pendennis is of higher interest 
to the general reader. Erected in 1540, it 
became unserviceable in less than thirty-five 
years, and by 1598 the works had sunk into 
such decay that the Queen authorised their 
rebuilding and enlargement. The site of 
the castle was the property of the Killigrews, 
and this circumstance, aided by the influence 
of some members of the family at Court, 
kept the governorship in their hands for 
several ‘generations, and after a brief interval 
of alienation, caused it to revert to the 
family. Down to about 1610, the only 
houses in the neighbourhood were a few 
poor dwellings at Smithicke and Penny- 
come-quicke, but under the fostering care 
of the Killigrews a new town sprang into 
existence, and in 1660, at the instance of 
Sir Peter Killigrew, a royal proclamation 
was issued that it should be called by the 
name of Falmouth. During the reigns of 
the Stuarts it was a frequent complaint with 
the governors that there was not “ one piece 
of ordnance mounted, nor a pound of shot 
in the castle.” It was in May, 1636, in the 
secretaryship of the incapable Windebank, 
that the “high affront” was offered by a 
Dutch frigate under Pendennis Castle, of 
which the letters of John Tresahar preserved 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s manu- 
scripts, and chronicled in the third report of 
the. Royal Commission on Historical MSS., 
contain the particulars. At one time the 
pay of the soldiers was nearly three years in 
arrears, and the buildings were so dilapidated 
that after a short absence from his charge 
the governor of the castle returned to find 
the southern bulwark lying in ruins. When 
Henrietta Maria fled from Exeter, leaving 
her new-born child to another’s care, it was 
at Pendennis that she rested before seeking 
safety in France. It was in Pendennis that 
the Duke of Hamilton was imprisoned as a 
traitor to the cause of Charles [., and as the 
hopes of the Cavaliers flickered out in the 
West, Charles II. made it his asylum until 
he thought it prudent to retire to the Scilly 
Isles. The defence of the castle against 
Fairfax could not have been entrusted to a 
more vigorous soldier than old John Arun- 
dell “of Tilbury.” He had been under 
arms from his youth up, his nickname being 
derived from the circumstance that he had 
been stationed at Tilbury Fort in 1588. 
His first act was to burn Arwenack House, 
the seat of the Killigrews, and had he not 
been hindered by the approach of the enemy, 
hewould have fired the neighbouring villages. 
The grim old soldier of more than seventy 





years of age met Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
summons to yield the castle by a spirited 
refusal after “less than two minutes’ reso- 
lution,” and it was not until August 17, 
1646, after five months of close investiture, 
that the little garrison marched out with all 
the honours of war, and by that act gave the 
Parliament complete control, with the soli- 
tary exception of Raglan Castle, over the 
whole of English soil. Captain Oliver does 
not seem to be aware that, in spite of the 
very honourable conditions of surrender, 
Arundell was condemned by the House of 
Commons to pay a sum of 10,000/. for his 
conduct, and that in his distress he appealed 
to Cromwell for assistance, basing his appeal 
on his “near relation of friendship and 
kindred ” with his family. Cromwell recog- 
nised the justice of his kinsman’s claim, and 
addressed to the Speaker a letter which 
probably remedied the injustice. The corre- 
spondence preserved in the Tanner MSS. at 
the Bodleian Library bas been printed in 
Henry Cary’s Memorials of the Civil Wars, 
and I may here add that the precise nature 
of Cromwell’s connexion with the Cornish 
families of Arundell and Borlase has hitherto 
been left unsolved by the historians of the 
county. 

During the Commonwealth Pendennis 
was the prison-house of the unhappy Prynne, 
and here, “ in my dark Pendennis cell (where 
I had few books and less light to read),” he 
managed toadd one more to his long array of 
books, At the Restoration the castle witnessed 
a change of prisoners. The turbulent John 
Wildman was imprisoned there for a few 
months, together with an unfortunate Mr. 
Desborough, to whom it was but slight con- 
solation to know that his immurement was 
caused by the similarity of his name to that 
of the distinguished Parliamentarian gene- 
ral. In January, 169%, William III. sent 
Colonel Talbot, Engineer-General of Ireland, 
to visit the castles of Pendennis and St. 
Mawes, intending, it was believed, to add 
some new works, and Lord Granville went 
on a similar errand in 1703, but nothing 
came of these visits. Even the detailed 
plans and reports made about 1715 by 
Colonel Christian Lilly produced no im- 
provement in the state of the castles. 
Captain Oliver has obtained from the War 
Office the names of the governors of the 
castle down to 1837, but there is certainly 
an omission in the lists of the name of 
William Barrell, who died in August, 1749, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
Sir Bevill Granville should apparently have 
been included as having been appointed 
in March, 1693. Among the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Pendennis was Philip Mel- 
vill, the subject of a dull biography pub- 
lished in 1812, and the father of Canon 
Melvill and Sir Philip Melvill, both of whom 
were born in the castle. 

Captain Oliver has diligently ransacked 
the Cornish histories for notices of these 
twin castles, and has made liberal use of the 
documents preserved in the State Paper 
Office. The allusion on page 3 to the famous 
minister of Henry VIII. as “ one Cromwell ” 
is possibly a misprint, but the references to 
the Magna Britannia of the brothers Lysons 
as the work of “Lyson”’ occur too fre- 
quently to justify the adoption in that 





instance of the same charitable supposition, 
while it is curious to find that C. S. Gilbert’s 
Historical Survey of Cornwall, in many re- 
spects the fullest and most complete history 
of the county, is not included in the list of 
works referred to; an omission the more to 
be regretted inasmuch as that industrious 
historian quotes from contemporary news- 
papers many passages concerning the siege 
of Pendennis which would have lent addi- 
tional detail to Captain Oliver’s narrative. 
Both works are admirably printed and 
illustrated. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the map of Mullion parish prefixed 
to Mr. Harvey’s volume ; it tells its tale at 
a glance, and might judiciously be used as a 
model for imitation by parish priests anxious 
to follow in his footsteps. 
W. Pripgavx Courter. 








MISCELLANTIES, 


Notes on Early Social Grades in England. By 
Joseph Boult, F.R.1I.B.A. (Liverpool : 'T. Brakell.) 
Mr. Boult has already written several papers for 
the Historical Society of Lancashire ofl Cheshire 
on subjects connected with the earlier history of 
England, some of which have been previously 
noticed in the AcapEMY. They show a consider- 
able amount of research, but the author suffers 
from an extraordinary habit of seeking for the 
etymologies of English words in the Keltic lan- 
guage. The reader is reminded of the obsolete 
scholarship which derived Latin and Greek from 
Hebrew, the primaeval language. If Mr. Boult 
were to confine himself for a short time to the 
study of comparative philology, he would find that 
the only safe way of accounting for a word is to 
begin by comparing it with similar forms in the 
same language. While words like songster, webster, 
throwster are to be found in English, the ingenuity 
which explains doomster as formed from the 
Keltic words do-meas-teir—“ I pronounce of assess- 
ment”—is worse than misplaced ; though it is a 
very happy hit, as far as meaning goes, to derive 
domesday from do-meas-deigh, “the inquiry of 
assessment.” The idea of assessment is a favourite 
hobby of the author's, and appears again in his 
explanation of the word demesne—“ that is land 
free from tax. K. de-meas-ne, not of assessment.” 
Demesne land he supposes to have been originally 
arable, and assumes that such land, as distin- 
guished from pasture, was free from taxation or 
rent. This was the case in the Shetland Isles 
some fifty years ago, according to Ir. Hibbert 
Ware, but there does not seem to be any evidence 
of the same practice in England at any time. 
Apart from the etymology, the paper deserves 
great credit, as it is an honest attempt to bring 
before the eyes of the readers the social condition 
of their ancestors, but it is a great pity to see good 
work spoiled by such vagaries. 


Rinks and Rollers. By J. A. Harwood. (George 
Routledge and Sons.) Rinkomania has by this time 
a literature of its own, of which the small work 
before us isa favourable specimen. It is an ex- 
haustive treatise on the art of wheel-skating, and 
contains, besides, an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of rinking, and a description of the various 
centres of this novel industry in London, Brighton, 
and the provinces. London and the suburbs 
boast, it appears, of no less than fifty rinks in 
actual operation: and with such a manual as Mr, 
Harwood’s little book to guide them, there will 
soon be no excuse for unrinking Londoners, 
Whether, however, the performance of the ma- 
jority will ever do full credit to the excellent 
instruction conveyed in this work may be doxbted. 
The writer, indeed, seems to have misgivings on 
the point. He observes, not only in sorrow, but 
in anger, that people who are by no means novices 
in the art of skating, “‘ people who go constantly 
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to the rink, who have long since learned to run 
round alone,” decline to do so “ unless absolutely 
compelled.” They actually “prefer to hold on 
to some one with crossed arms, and so to skate 
hand in hand. With hundreds of people 
this double action is the limit of ambition. They 
are like horses that will not go in double harness. 
‘ It is this bad habit that makes ladies 
generally such slow pupils: but this is not their 
fault—it is that of the method their teachers 
employ.” . All this is very distressing, no doubt, 
regarded from the point of view of an expert in 
wheel-skating who is sufficiently enamoured of 
his art to find happiness in “running round alone ; ” 
but looking at the matter from the “ outside 
edge” of the subject, we are disposed to believe 
that but for the existence of the “bad habit” so 
scathingly exposed, and of the circumstances 
which lead to its formation, the sound of rollers 
would cease throughout the land, and silence and 
gloom brood darkly over the asphalt. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of the 
Rev. John Bernard Dalgairns, of the Brompton 
Oratory. He was a native of Guernsey, and about 
the age of seventeen entered Exeter College with 
the intention of studying for the Anglican Church. 
Shortly after taking his degree, he retired with 
his friend John Henry Newman to Littlemore, and 
there wrote several lives of the English Saints in 
the series which appeared under Dr. Newman's 
superintendence. In September, 1845, he became 
a Catholic, and in 1846 he was ordained priest. 
Shortly after, he joined Dr. Newman at Rome 
and with him entered the novitiate of the Oratory. 
On his return to England, he lived with the other 
Oratorians at Maryvale and Birmingham, till 
finally he became a member of the London 
Oratory in King William Street, Strand, which 
was opened under Dr. Newman’s direction, 
and then erected, according to the original in- 
tention, into a separate house. There, and after- 
wards in Brompton, to which the community 
moved in 1854, he threw himself with un- 
wearied ardour into the ordinary work of-a 
Catholic clergyman. Few men have made more 
friends, and it may be safely said that he 
never made an enemy. His two books on the 
Sacred Heart and on the Holy Communion have 
gone through several editions and been translated 
into several languages. Besides this, he was a 
frequent contributor to the Dublin Review, and in 
his last years he was a member of the Meta- 
physical Society, and wrote several papers in the 
Contemporary Review on the philosophical aspects 
of religion, besides two important papers in the 
Acapemy (Vol. IL, pp. 115, 136), on the Papal 
Infallibility. He was preparing an essay on the 
history of Arianism, with special reference to the 
position of the Roman Sea, when his health, 
which had always been infirm, changed for the 
worse, and he was struck down by paralysis. 
During the last year of his life he was incapable 
of any mental exertion. He died April 6, aged 
fifty-seven. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us respecting the 
late Sir Richard Hanson, whose death we 
chronicled last week :— 


“ Sir Richard Hanson set an example to theological 
writers of passionless, independent examination of 
the highest subjects. As a highly disparaging esti- 
mate of him has slipped from the pen of a certain too 
facile writer, it may be well to quote a sentence or 
two from the review of his principal work which 
appeared in the first series of the AcApemy (April 15, 
1871). The writer is Prof. Weizsiicker, of Tiibingen, 
but not of the ‘Tiibingen School,’ (except so far as 
every ‘liberal’ critic is indebted to the pioneering 
labours of F.C. Baur), and is well-known even to 
English students by his Untersuchungen iiber die 
evangelische Geschichte. He sums up thus :— 

“** We have followed him step by step, and cannot 
withhold our testimony to his strict and disinterested 








love of truth, as well as his calm and careful delibe- 
ration. With great conscientiousness, he has every- 
where distinguished between what we can realiy 
ascertain and what we can only venture to accept 
as probable. For that very reason he has in 
many cases confined himself to showing that on 
certain points nothing can be known, and he care- 
fully abstains from filling the void with dogmatic 
inferences or imaginative pictures. .... It may be 
true that he has not done full justice to the higher 
force of ideas, which, in the supreme moments of 
history, extend their sway far beyond a particular 
age; still, a strictly practical estimate is desirable 
of the motives and plan which may conceivably have 
been present to the mind of Jesus,’ 

“This generous testimonial to merits so charac- 
teristically different from those of even the greatest 
German theologians is almost equally applicable 
to Sir R. Hanson’s second work, but lately 

ublished, on Paul and the Primitive Church 

Williams and Norgate, 1875). Perhaps an English 
critic would find it necessary to draw into greater 
prominence the qualification expressed in the con- 
cluding words of Dr. Weizsiicker. To scholars who 
have not closed themselves to the stimulating in- 
fluences of modern and especially German thought, 
there is something too intellectualistic, too verstandes- 
miissig, too much in the eighteenth-century style, in 
Sir R. Hanson’s treatment of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. His account of ‘the dispute of Antioch,’ 
and, in general, his treatment of Paul's acts and doc- 
trines, is unsympathetic, and chiefly valuable as a 
corrective to overhaste in reconstruction. It would 
seem that the legal mind is hardly competent to deal 
with problems of such infinite delicacy as those con- 
nected with the first Christian century—more peculiar, 
probably, in its mental conditions than any other of 
which we have historical information. But of Sir R. 
Hanson, as of so many greater men, it may be truly 
said that the author is nobler than his work, that the 
best legacy he has left us is his calm, critical temper, 
and his superiority to that ‘ paralysing provisionalness ’ 
which stamps so large a proportion of our current re- 
ligious literature.” 


Messrs. Rrvinerons announce The Reign of 
Lewis XI., by P. T. Willert. The author hopes 
to present in a form suitable to the schoolboy or 
undergraduate “a connected, a clear, and a toler- 
ably full account of the events and the nature of 
a reign which left France a consolidated and 
powerful nation.” 


Miss BrovGHrTon is engaged upon a new novel, 
which will be published by Messrs. Bentley and 
Son in September. 


Mrs. Procrer has returned to town for the 
purpose of preparing her late husband’s Memoirs 
and Correspondence for the press. 


Tue second Crimean collection of Hebrew MSS. 
in possession of the late Abraham Firkovitz has 
been bought by the Russian Government for 
68,000 roubles. 


Harperr’s (New York) Monthly and the St. 
James's Magazine for May will contain an original 
dramatic scene by Barry Cornwall, entitled 
“ Gabriello and Adriana.” It is founded on the 
sixth novel told on the fourth day in The Deca- 
meron, and displays in a remarkable manner 
Procter’s metrical skill and graceful poetic fancy. 
The same number of St. James's Magazine will 
contain an article on Jean Ingelow by Mr. Bayne, 
and a humorous poem by Leigh Hunt, entitled 
“ The Cardinal’s Dance.” Dr. Hayman will con- 
tribute the third article of the series “ How to 
enter the Professions,” his “profession” being 
“holy orders.” 


At a meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club, held recently, Mr. H. T. Crofton read a 
ne on the “Former Costume of Gypsies.” 

t was illustrated by numerous drawings and 
engravings. Mr. Crofton had been led to consider 
the subject from an enquiry made on the occasion 
of a fancy-dress ball, as to what constituted their 
present dress. On application to a theatrical cos- 
tumier he produced a broad-brimmed wide-awake, 
from which drooped a dissipated peacock’s 
feather ; a yellow doublet, a frowsy red cloak to 





be thrown over the shoulders; loose maroon 
knee-breeches and coarse sacking gaiters to be 
crossed with red-and-yellow garters far from new. 
How far this was from being correct might be 
seen by reference to the representations shown of 
English, Continental, and Asiatic gypsies. There 
can be no doubt that when these wanderers first 
appeared in England they had a distinctive cos- 
tume. The Act of 1562 provides that persons 
born in this realm, and becoming of the “ fellow- 
ship of the said vagabonds by transforming or 
disguising themselves in their apparel. . . . shall 
be deemed felons, and shall therefore suffer pains 
of death, and loss of life and goods.” Harman, 
in 1567, alludes to the “strangeness of the attire 
of their heades.” Skelton describes the head- 
dress of Elyvoure Rumming :— : 
“* With clothes upon her heade 
That they way a sowe of Jeade 
Wrythen in a wonder wise 
After the Sarazin’s gise 
With a whim-wham 
Knit with a trim-tram 
Upon her brayne panne 
Like an Egyptian 
Capped about 
When she goeth oute.” 
In 1649 divers persons in the “ habetts of jipsey” 
were apprehended at Bransby in Yorkshire. They 
had travelled through Lancashire and other 
counties. Some of the gypsy habits of this 
riod must have been very bad, for in 1613 the 
farl of Huntingdon had to send forces into 
Leicestershire to compel “ the Egyptians” to dis- 
band. The disappearance of the peculiar costume 
was probably due to the enforcement of the Act 
of 1562. The theories as to the origin of the 
gypsies are legion, but separate themselves into two 
groups—one in favour of an Egyptian, the other of 
an Indian origin. They seem to have first appeared 
in the west of Europe about the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, in a body of about 600, who 
after twenty — wandering retired, but were 
soon replaced by a much larger number. Corner, 
writing in 1435 of this irruption, says thet the 
chiefs were superbly dressed, and had hunting-dogs 
like the nobility. A tapestry preserved in the Cha- 
teau d’Effiat shows that the women have a kind of 
turban and a large cloak, which is fastened at the 
shoulder, and is worn over a long loose dress. 
When they came to Bologna in 1422 a similar 
dress is described, with the additional particulars 
that the women wore rings in their ears and a 
long veil on the head. In 1427 they entered 
Paris, and their silver earrings are mentioned. 
The plate in Munster’s Cosmographia (1572) 
showed the same dress. Callot, the artist, passed 
a portion of his early life among them, but his 
pictures do not seem to indicate any special 
costume. Brodaeus, from the resemblance of part 
of the costume to the Roman toga, argued that 
they were natives of Wallachia. Mr. Crofton 
concluded by analysing the earliest vocabularies of 
gypsy words, and explaining the terms found in 
them relating to dress. 


Messrs. TRUBNER will shortly publish The 
Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races, by N. B. Dennys, 
Member of the Asiatic Societies of London and 
Shanghai. 

Axsout May 15 the valuable library of M. Mohl 
will be sold. The collection includes all the books 
ee by the Oriental press in Paris, of which 

. Mohl was director (many of these publica- 
tions are of great beauty and value); also, a great 
number of books published in the East; a very 
good collection of Persian manuscripts, ornamented 
with miniatures, including several copies of Schah 
Nemeh, of Djelaleddin Rumi, of Diwan, of Sadi, 
and of Hafis, &c. This collection has taken forty 
years to form, and is not only a rare library of 
Eastern ‘literature, but contains all the best books 
on the subject in German, French, and English. 


Some weeks ago M. Maurice Tourneaux pub- 
lished, at Baur’s, the complete bibliography of 
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the works of Prosper Mérimée. The pas is 
adorned with an etched peer by Fréderic 
Regamey, from a photograph given by Mérimée 
to Sainte-Beuve, one of his few intimate friends. 
The portrait is said to be a good one. It repre- 
sents Mérimée already old, with a questioning 
look and a sardonic smile. The bibliography is 
scrupulously done. There has recently been pub- 
lished at the same publisher’s a curiosity not less 
piquant: that is the portrait of Prosper Mérimée, 
as at once a man and a woman, from one of three 
known copies of a lithograph executed in 1825 by 
Scheffer, and after an unpublished drawing by 
E. T. Delescluze. This Delescluze had been a 
pupil of David, and art-critic of the Débats, and 
a friend of Mérimée’s youth. In the month of 
February, 1875, an impression of the Thédtre de 
Clare Gazul, adorned with this most rare and 
singular portrait, was bidden up to. 220 francs 
by a bibliophile of London. By the aid of a 
second impression, cut so as to adapt it exactly 
to the face of the other proof, one has, alternatively, 
a double portrait of the writer at the age of 
twenty-three years, in the dress of the two sexes. 


THE fourth volume of the edition of the works 
of Shakspere, put into French by Frangois Victor 
Hugo—the elder of the two sons of Victor Hugo 
—has just appeared at Lemerre’s. The volume 
contains Henry V. and Henry Vi. The month 
before his death Francois Hugo revised the whole 
edition, which is the one most valued in France. 


Tae St. Gallen Government deals very gene- 
rously with the treasures of its glorious Stifts- 
bibliothek, the library of the ancient Benedictine 
foundation in the capital. It is ready to lend 
MSS. to foreign scholars, provided they can show 
good reasons for borrowing, and can get their 
petition endorsed by the authorities of their own 
country. Thus, we read that Professor Kurth, of 
Liége, has received for a specified time, at the 
request of the Belgian embassy, the Codex No. 
551, De Vita Si. Lamberti, while Codex No. 889, 
Ausonius, at the application of the Austrian re- 

resentative, has been lent to Dr. Schenkel, of 
ienna. 


In the forthcoming Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia great eficzis will be made to illus- 
trate, as far as visible illustration is possible, both 
the methods and the results of the system of in- 
struction in the schools and colleges of the States. 
We learn from the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, that 

“In the educational branch of the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, it is proposed to place a 
complete set of the works issued by the officers, 
alumni, and former members of Yale College in all 
its departments.” 


In the State of Wisconsin the Superintendent 
of Instruction issues the following suggestions to 
the authorities of each town :— 


“(1) A history of the school-system of the city, as 
full as the materials at command will afford; (2) a 
full account of the course of instruction at present in 
use in the public schools ; (3) photographic views of 
the principal schoolhouses, and plans of such of them 
as are thought worthy of being so displayed; (4) a 
statement of all the appliances and apparatus used as 
aids or means of illustration in giving instruction ; 
(5) a complete representation of the work done by 
pupils, embracing (1) written work —a series of 
papers in all the studies of the several grades, where 
pen and ink are used, properly classified and bound 
in volumes; (2) drawings, through all the grades, 
bound in volumes, and also mounted for convenient 
exhibition; (3) penmanship, both in the regular 
eopy-books and specimens prepared for ‘exhibition ; 
(4) map-drawing in all its various stages; (5) blanks 
used in the administration of schools, in a form con- 
venient for reference. 

* * * * * 

“Tt is expected that New Hampshire will make a 
showing in the department of education worthy of 
the intelligence of her people, and creditable to her 
schools, both public and private. . . . Something for 
this Exposition will be asked from every town, city, 
and institution of learning. The material for the 





department of education has been divided into seven 
classes. By a general distribution of these classes no 
institution or persons will be unreasonably taxed. 
Class A—Town history of education; Class B—Views 
of school buildings; Class C—Scholars’ work and 
text-books used; Class D—Photographs of teachers 
and educators; Class E—Registers and school records; 
Class F—History and work of academies and select 
schools; Class G—Town and city school reports. 
Contributors will have to deliver their articles free of 
expense. The material thus received will be bound 
in volumes or placed in portfolios properly labelled, 
arranged in cases made for the purpose, and forwarded 
to Philadelphia. At the close of the Exhibition the 
matter will be deposited in the State Library. It is 
expected that school-officers, teachers, and the friends 
of education will promptly and earnestly co-operate 
with the superintendent in advancing the work.” 


WE are glad to hear that the journal kept by 
the late Mr. Margary, and containing a full account 
of his doings to within a short time of his un- 
happy death, will be published during the present 
season by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It will form 
a supplement to Dr. Anderson’s work Mandalay 
and Momien. 


WE see that Prof. A. De Gubernatis, who had 
been suggested by Prof. Whitney as one of the 
three arbitrators between himself and Prof. Max 
Miiller, has published an article on that contro- 
versy in the last number of the Rivista Europea. 


THE extensive library of Mr. Hphraim George 
Squier, the American archaeologist, is to be dis- 
posed of by public auction in New York on the 
24th instant and following days. Only the 
advanced sheets up to lot 1682, page 224, have 
reached us, but these include the whole of the 
printed books and manuscripts. Of the latter 
there are some sixty-five, all more or less connected 
with archaeology, past history, and aboriginal lan- 
guages of America. One portion of these was 
collected by Mr. Buckingham Smith, when Secre- 
tary of Legation of the United States in Spain ; 
and the other by Mr. Squier himself, during his 
travels and explorations in Nicaragua and Central 
America. Mr. Squier’s narratives of his residence 
and explorations in Central America were pub- 
lished in 1852, 1854, and 1857, and were highly 
appreciated by Americans on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and his library furnishes most satis- 
factory evidence of the painstaking research made 
by him before committing these to the public. 
The printed books consist of 1,522 lots, chiefly 
illustrative of the geography and ethnography, 
and the history and archaeology of North and 
South America. As the sale takes place within 
but a few days, intending purchasers should at 
once apply for the catalogue to Messrs. Sabin and 
Sons, Pork Street, Covent Garden. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue following extracts from a letter from the 
Rev. W. G. Lawes, one of the London Missionary 
Society’s missionaries, dated Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, January 5, 1876, and addressed to Pro- 
fessor Rolleston, Oxford, will interest many of 
our readers :— 


“ We have now been more than a year living among 
this people at Port Moresby. We have met with no 
wonderful adventures, and have made no startling 
discoveries @ la Lawson. But we have acquired more 
real knowledge of the people and their customs, and 
of the country from Redscar Head to Hood Point than 
would have been possible in many years’ visitation 
without residence. 

“T have got a pretty good general knowledge of the 
language of this place, and have given it a written 
form. ‘The curse of Babel has fallen heavily on this 
land. Ithink I told you in my former letter that 
there are two races here, Koitapu and Motu, speaking 
two different languages. In the interior is Koiali, 
speaking another language, but closely allied to 
Koitapu. To the east of this the same language as 
this is spoken by the coast villages until you get to 





Hood Point, where a different people and a different 
language is found. But between this and Hood Point 
several different languages are spoken by mountain 
tribes. Manukolo, comprising three villages, is said 
by the people here to be altogether a different race 
and people to any others they know. I have not yet 
seen them. Then Yaloa, Jkolu, Palavai, Ereta and 
Papaka are all different inland tribes, each with a 
language peculiar to itself. Then to the west of this, 
in Redscar Bay, are the three languages of Naala, 
Kapati, and Maiva, besides the language of this people. 
Beyond that, before you reach the Aird River, are at 
least three languages on the coast. 

“This is a great commercial centre, many large 
canoes constantly coming and going on trading expe- 
ditions. During the last few weeks natives speaking 
seven different languages have been here at the same 
time. With all of these the people here can hold at 
least some intercourse. The differences in many cases 
seem to be more than dialectic, but it is premature 
yet to attempt a comparison. Thisisa most interest- 
ing field for the ethnologist, but to me a very puzzling 
one. All of whom I have spoken above are light- 
coloured, and do not belong to the black, frizzy-headed 
Papuans, and so far as I can see have nothing in 
common with them. In the interior I saw a few here 
and there with a strong resemblance to the Austra- 
lians, but the people generally are very different ; 
they have most of them the hooked nose which Mr. 
Wallace speaks of as characteristic of the Papuan race. 
The hair of both coast and inland tribes in this part 
of New Guinea is very different to the Papuan, bat is 
not straight. 

‘‘No iron weapon or implement is found. No 
knowledge of any metal exists here. There is no 
knowledge of carving, the rude attempts on some 
posts of their houses, &c., are very simple and poor. 
No skill is seen in the manufacture of spears, arrows, 
and clubs. They are of the simplest kind. The 
manufacture of pottery is confined to the coast tribe 
called Motu, of which this is the largest and principal 
village. Of course I am not speaking of the western 
side of the Aird River. I know very little of the 
natives to the west of it. 

“The women carry their burdens as the women in 
Australia do, suspended from the head, just behind 
the forehead. They make good netted bags, in which 
they can carry almost anything. 

“T have taken a few photographs, of which I will 
enclose you some. You will get a clearer idea of 
the way in which their houses are built from these 
than from any descriptions. I have recently been 
two journeys of twenty miles each into the interior. 
It was all new ground, of course, never trodden by 
white man before. The country was for the most 
part open forest: gum trees, screw, and other pan- 
danus, and wild palms scattered all over it. About 
ten miles from here we crossed a river about twenty 
yards wide, but often much wider; it is the river 
which falls into the sea at Manumanu, in Redscar 
Bay ; the native name here is the Laloke. Here and 
there on our road were narrow belts of thick forest, 
and many watercourses and creeks, but most of them 
at the time of our journey quite dry. 

“In the mud near the river we saw cassowary 
tracks, but saw no birds, Flocks of wallabies ran 
away at our approach all along the road. 

“ About three miles after crossing the river we 
came to a deserted Koiali village called Momeli. Here 
we slept for the night. A mountain stream, pretty 
wide but shallow, runs at the back of the village, and 
on its banks is a dense scrub or forest. The trees 
were very fine, tall, and straight. This is the 
habitat of many rare and beautiful birds; among 
others the Goura coronata, or crested pigeon. I was 
fortunate in getting one of these beautiful birds, and 
I hope to send it you soon, We neither saw nor 
heard the Birds of Paradise until we got on the 
mountain some 1,200 feet high, and here, in the 
thick scrub, two or three species probably were seen, 
but they were not in plumage. 

“Under one house at Momeli we saw the bones of 
its former proprietor, carefully wrapped up in a 
bundle, and a little further on, under a tree, up which 
were the remains of three houses, was another bundle 
of bones. Assoon as I saw them, and was told what 
they were, I thought of your ‘skullery’ (the pun 
isn’t mine), and now if any of the survivors come to 
examine the bundles they will find the craniums 
wanting. I think, however, the theft is justified by 
the fact that the skulls will have much better care 
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taken of them in your museum at Oxford than if they 
remained where I first saw them. They are in pretty 
good preservation, but the teeth have either fallen 
out or been taken out for a necklace, and the jaw- 
bone I could not find in either case; but, as two jaw- 
bones of children were found wrapped up in the roof 
of one of the houses, it is probable that they were 
never put with the other bones. You will value the 
skulls, I’ know, because they are the first that have 
been seen from this part of New Guinea certainly, 
and probably the first from New Guinea at all. 

“Tt is the custom to build the houses in the 
interior in just the same manner as those on the 
coast—viz., at an elevation of 6, 8, or 10 feet above 
the ground. Many houses are built up high trees ; 
one had three houses in it, the highest of which must 
have been 60 feet high. The reason for building 
thus it is not easy to ascertain; ‘our fathers did so,’ 
is the answer you get, but I think the most probable 
one is fear of the evil spirit called Vata, whose special 
region seems to be the earth. 

“When we got about 15 miles inland the character 
of the country changed; instead of open forest it was 
all thick scrub except just the ridges of the moun- 
tains along which our road lay. ‘The village to 
which we went was 1,400 fect high. From there the 
view was very grand, mountains and hills of all 
heights and shapes, with Mount Stanley towering 
above all not more than 20 miles distant. The birds 
here were almost all different to those in the plains 
nearer the coast. So, in fact, were those near the 
River Lailoke. 

** My experience of travellers’ books has not been 
very satisfactory. Ifthey would confine themselves 
to what they see and know it would be a different 
matter. Information obtained from natives about 
the country, people, localities, rivers, customs, &c., &c., 
is not worth the paper it is written on unless you 
know enough of the language to converse freely and 
cross-examine. The natives here, and all those 
whom we saw inland, are inveterate smokers. They 
have a peculiar custom of calling out ‘Kuku e” 
(tobacco, oh!) before they inhale it; and if they wish 
to do honour to any one they call out his name. I 
am known as Misi Lao, and on our visit to the 
interior, at the villages where we slept, it was ‘ Misi 
Lao kuku e’ until far into the night. There is a 
story about the origin of tobacco to this effect: A 
woman at Elema (somewhere between Cape Possession 
and the Aird River) was enceinte; her husband was 
away when she was delivered ; instead of a child she 
brought forth tobacco seeds. She buried them in the 
ground and they grew. When her husband returned 
he asked her where the child was ; she said it was bad, 
but she buried it, and, showing him the plant, said 
‘ That is it. He said they would take careof it, for it 
was their child. By-and-by he slept and dreamt 
that the leaves were dried and then burnt, the smoke 
inhaled, and it was very good. He told his wife of it, 
and they tried the experiment and found it very good, 
‘better than any food.’ They could not long keep the 
knowledge of it to themselves. Visitors from other 
villages got some, took it to their homes and planted 
it; and now it is plentiful in the interior, but does 


= grow on the coast. The woman’s name was 
eva.” 








A VISIT TO OLYMPIA, 
(First Letter.) 
: Athens: March 30. 

Your readers have from time to time been in- 
formed, by means of extracts from the German 
official reports, of the progress of the excavations 
begun four months ago at Olympia. Will you 
allow me to supplement these reports, and the 
discussions they have suggested in your columns, 
with an account of a two days’ visit I have just 
= to the site, in the company of Mr. ©. T. 

ewton, and a sketch of the present position and 
results of the enterprise so far as I have been able 
to estimate them? In such a sketch there can, I 
think, be no breach of that privilege which the 
organisers of the expedition have naturally wished 
to reserve for themselves, of being the first to give 
its fruits to the world in a full and scientific 
form. 

First, let me have the pleasure of expressing the 
thanks we owe to the German authorities, both at 





Berlin and Athens; to Dr. Weil, for the tim® 
being at the head of the expedition; to Mr. 
Demetriades, the active and judicious Greek com- 
missioner at the works; as well as to the Greek 
provincial authorities at Pyrgos, for their courtesy 
in forwarding by every possible means the pur- 
poses of our trip. For the special student of 
antiquities the journey to Olympia is one of ex- 
traordinary interest, now of all times. But to the 
merely curious it is not to be recommended, either 
for the sake of the undertaking or for their own. 
If the diggings came to be frequented by tourists, 
the difficulties and responsibilities of those in 
charge would be increased to an extent which it 
is not pleasant to think of. Already they are 
heavy enough. No small judgment and practical 
experience, both in engineering and archaeo- 
logical research, are required in the first in- 
stance to direct the operations so that the 
funds available shall be spent to the best purpose ; 
next, incessant care is indispensable for the proper 
registry and custody of the objects as they are 
discovered. An increase of visitors would mean 
an increased temptation to each workman to 
purloin for his own profit the smaller yield of the 
soil; and already the overseeing of the hundred 
and fifty hands whom high wages have drawn 
to the works from the neighbouring villages and 
from Arkadia is no easy matter. Again, the 
operations, as they extend, will require additional 
plant and machinery which there exist at present 
no means of conveying to the spot. Then there 
is the climate, which tries those who live long in 
it even at the best of times. Hitherto, in the 
favourable season of the year, the workmen have 
suffered little; but Drs. Hirschfeld and Botticher, 
the chiefs of the expedition, have both had fever, 
the former very badly, and at the time of our 
visit were absent at Corfu to recruit. After the 
end of April the malaria and the mosquitoes 
together will make it necessary to suspend the 
works altogether until autumn. While the Olym- 
pic altars retained their sanctity, the god, we are 
told, kept them free from the approach of noxious 
insects :— 


“They say,” writes Pausanias, “that Herakles, 
sacrificing once at Olympia and being annoyed by a 
great swarm of flies, thereupon, whether the idea was 
his own or whether some one else told him, made 
sacrifice to Zeus under the name of the god who 
keeps away flies; whereby the flies were turned across 
to the other side of the Alpheios: and the people of 
Elis are said to sacrifice accordingly to Zeus under 
that name, as driving the flies out of Olympia, which 
is in their territory.” 


The holy place marked out by Herakles is 
desecrated now ; and a plague of mosquitoes comes 
together with the worse plague of fever which the 
sun sucks up from the river-bed in summer. The 
inhabitants themselves desert their villages in 
art, and drive their herds to higher pastures. 
sides these considerations, the tourist should 
be warned that he will find no accommodation 
whatever in the neighbourhood of the works, 
except that provided for the expedition itself at 
Druva, a cluster of houses on the height overhang- 
the Alpheios on the north. He must make his 
headquarters at Pyrgos; twelve miles off. 

Pyrgos is a town which, since the recent develop- 
ment of its currant trade, has become the third or 
fourth of the Peloponnesos. There are three ways 
of reaching it. The traveller who has time to 
spare, and does not mind long rides and bad lodg- 
ing, cannot do better than take horses for the 
six days’ journey across the heart of the Pelopon- 
nesos, from Oorinth or Nauplia, by way of Argos, 
Tripolitza, and the upper valley of the Alpheios. 
Or, there are the Greek company’s steamers, which 
touch every week at Katacolo, the port or landing- 
place of Pyrgos, coming once a fortnight from 
Corinth by Patras, Mesolongi, and Zante, and 
once a fortnight the opposite way, from the Piraeus 
by Nauplia and Cape Matapan. Or lastly, the 
traveller, having reached Patras, the great currant 
port and most flourishing commercial town of 





Greece, may drive thence to Pyrgos in two days. 
By this road I have just passed. It runs at first 
along the shore, with a noble view of the moun- 
tains of Aetolia across the gulf to the north 
and afterwards inland over the north-western 
angle of the peninsula. The territory of Elis is 
here a wide plain, shelving brokenly between the 
mountains and the sea, with the islands that lie 
off the mouth of the gulf in sight to the west. A 
small part of the plain is well cultivated with 
crops of maize and wheat, and especially with the 
staple growth of the country, the currant vine. 
One a tract is planted like an immense park— 
too thinly to be called a forest—with trees of the 
Vallonnia oak interspersed with figs and wild 
cherries. Theground is covered with a short springy 
turf, giving place sometimes to beds of bracken, 
and sometimes to a dense growth of the tall plant, 
with flag-leaves of a soft green and spikes of whitish 
flower, which ‘is called oepSovKd: and believed 
to be the ancient Asphodel. Here and there 
anemones sprinkle the knolls with scarlet and 
purple light. In the hollows are pools and water- 
courses, where planes and oleanders cluster. It 
seems a land of all enchantment, as you drive for 
hours among hoary trunks and blossoming sprays, 
while the glittering snows of Olenos tower on 
your left above many ramparts of intervening 
mountain, and distance softens on the right, 
beyond the belt of burning blue that skirts the 
lain, the stately outlines of the island of Cepha- 
onia, Nothing in the world can be more beauti- 
ful. But you wonder why there are no houses, 
only here and there a rude arched hut for the 
shepherds whose flocks are grazing in the glades. 
Presently you see one of these huts es along 
like a great tortoise, with human feet just showing 
under the rim: its owners have taken it up and 
are carrying it off to another pasture. This kind 
of portable hut is called by a classic name, xadvBn. 
That so fair a country should be desolate, except 
for habitations made to be brought and taken 
away again, is a sign of the curse that is upon it. 
In this season of early bloom and verdure, while 
the heat of the spring is still soft, it has the 
charm we see and feel. In the winter it attracts 
sportsmen with a charm of another kind. But in 
summer the fever becomes deadly, the mosquitoes 
insufferable, and the whole region is almost 
deserted. 


When I speak of the road from Patras to 
Pyrgos, I adopt the usage of the country. The 
reader for whom road-making implies the stubbing 
of roots, the laying of metals, the building of 
bridges, and who expects a road once made to be 
kept in repair, must put away his prejudices. Over 
a few of the many watercourses on the route stone 
arches have, indeed, been thrown, but the way has 
never been carried over them ; they stand useless 
and a mockery; while the carriage plunges down 
on this side of them or that, through the water, 
fnd up the opposite bank. Then the track strays 
on again towards its destination, shifting accord- 
ing to circumstances. Here a storm has chan- 
nelled too deep a cleft; the carriage turns aside, 
crunching over the fern and asphodel, to find a 
passage round. There a rut has deepened to & 
gully, and between gully and bank you creep 
tilted at a perilous angle. And so on all day, leap, 
struggle, and splash. Close to Patras itself, there 
are holes where the water is above the axles. 
If this is the state of communications between two 
of the chief centres of population, over the easiest 
and most level ground in Greece, it is not to be 
expected that any carriageable road should exist 
between Pyrgos and the villages lying up the 
valley of the Alpheios. The convention between 
the Greek and German Governments provides, 
indeed, that such a road shall be constructed as 
far as the site of the excavations; and the work is 
begun. But it will not be completed for months 
to come; and meanwhile, from Pyrgos to Olymp'a 
is a ride of a little over three hours. 


On the afternoon we started, there was a scirocco 
driving in from the sea, and filling the air with that 
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hot haze which so completely changes the 
face ef thin in a country halitually flooded, like 
Greece, with transparent atmosphere and light. 
Riding inland, the first sign of the neighbourhocd 
of the river Alpheios—Podia the moderns calls it— 
appeared in the shape of a cloud of dust blowing 
1 at the foot of the hills to the south. 
This was the dry sand of the river-bed, which the 
scirocco was treating as if it had been the dust of 
Athens streets. For the Alpheios has a bed of 
+ width, which it only covers in rare times of 
flood, wandering at other times in bends and loops 
from one side of it to the other. Two hours 
brought us, now across a cultivated plain and now 
over low spurs covered with a thick scrub of 
mastic-bushes and myrtle, to the bank, which the 
th pursues up-stream for a while, and then 
eaves, to climb a range of hills, some three or four 
hundred feet high, which the river has to round 
with a sweep from the right. Looking back as 
you climb; you can see all the bends of the 
Alpheios gleaming to the sea, and last, the 
sperg | level of the sea itself. As you look, it 
is not hard in your mind’s eye to break the 
solitude of that sea-line, and to imagine sails con- 
verging from the west, and throngs at the river- 
mouth, as when the sons of Hellas were wont to 
gather to the great anniversary from colonies 
overseas: they land from their galleys; it is the 
dust of their approach which drives towards you, 
the dust of trampling chariot-teams, the pride of 
Sicilian tyrants, and marching companies of 
athletes, the chosen of the cities of Hesperia. 
Turning from this seaward view, and from the 
dream it conjures up, a few minutes more bring 
you to the summit of the heights, among the 
scattered houses which constitute the village of 
Druva, and in one of. which the chiefs of the 
expedition are quartered. From these heights, 
facing south ont east, you look down on a new 
reach of the Alpheios traversing a green valley at 
= feet, with a smaller stream, sunk between 
lossoming banks, running towards it nearly 
at right angles from the hither, the northern, 
side. Pine-covered mountains guard the valley 
on the south, and press down towards it 
more irregularly from the north, leaving it level 
and tolerably spacious about the junction of 
the river and its affluent, but closing in upon 
it a mile or so above. This, then, is the valley of 
—— Here lay the great sanctuary of Zeus ; 
here the solemnities were enacted by whose re- 
currence all his worshippers marked the years of 
their chronicles ; here the games were held and the 
crowns won; here was the privileged place of 
and peaceful contests ; here was the common 
theatre of Hellas. The geography of the region 
and disposition of the hallowed ground can be 
conveniently taken in from the height on which 
you stand. Those piney mountains which face you 
on the south, of forms more broken and less pure 
than the usual mountain forms of Hellas, are the 
Triphylian range. The hills that crowd to your 
left on the hither, the northern, side of the valley 
are the Olympian hills, the ancient haunt of Zeus 
—thunderstorms, they tell one, are fierce and fre- 
uent among them to this day. Upon the spur 
t presses down to the Alpheios at the upper 
end of the valley is supposed to have stood the 
city of Pisa, which the Eleians overthrew. The 
hill nearest you in the same direction, a pyramid 
rising abruptly from the level, and covered with 
pine and scrub, is the hill Kronion, on the sides of 
which the multitude used to stand and watch the 
games. The narrow stream, sunk between banks 
where the Judas-trees are in flower, and flowing 
to the Alpheios at right angles, is the Kladeos, 
“which, after the Alpheios, the people of Elis 
honoured above all rivers.” On a part of the 
green level, which is bounded on the south by the 
greater and on the west by the lesser of these two 
streams, was traced out the walled and consecrated 
Precinct of the Altis, within whose boundaries 
stood the great open-air altar of the god, and his 
great temple, and the hundred other altars and 





temples of Olympia, together with the innumer- 
able multitude of votive and memorial statues, 
a forest of bronze and marble which crowded the 
intervening spaces. A line drawn from the foot 
of Kronion to the junction of the Alpheios and 
Kladeos would cut diagonally across the heart of 
the enclosure. Away beyond the precinct of the 
Altis, and abutting it on the east, was traced the 
hippodrome, lying nearly parallel to the course of 
the Alpheios. The stadium, the ground for foot- 
races and other games, made a right angle with 
the hippodrome, on ground which is hidden from 
us by the hill Kronion. The descriptions we 
possess are so minute, and the natural features of 
the valley and its enclosing hills so clear, that it 
is not difficult to make out thus much. But 
there are no traces of ruin standing to catch the 
eye. The ancient state of Olympia is wholly 
effaced, and the valley smoothly overgrown, part 
with turf and part with corn. Only in one place 
the smoothness has been broken, and the ground 
newly trenched and scored; you can descry 
figures moving about, and you know that yonder 
are the excavations in progress. 

Dropping down, after your bird’s-eye survey, 
by the steep goat-path, you presently reach the 
valley, cross over two fields, then over the 
Kladeos, and find yourself in the midst of the 
operations. They naturally have their centre at 
the great temple of the god. The reader will 
remember that, although nothing remains stand- 
ing, previous explorers of the ground had found 
and examined sufficient portions of the peribolus 
and stylobate of this temple, together with drums, 
capitals, and fragments of entablature, to leave no 
doubt of its exact position and measurements. Of 
such previous explorations the most important was 
that undertaken and prematurely abandoned by the 
French under General Maison (Expédition scien- 
tifique de la Morée), the fruits of which exist in the 
Louvre in the shape of a number of metopes 
representing the Labours of Herakles. The area 
of the temple itself is encumbered with soil 
moved by the French expedition, lying in mounds 
overgrown now with grass and brambles. These 
mounds have not yet been touched, but they will 
by-and-by be removed and the area laid bare. 
The present operations began with the digging of 
two long trenches, one to the Kladeos and one in 
the direction of the Alpheios; this was a precau- 
tion to carry off water from the works, but an 
unusually dry season has hitherto favoured the 
enterprise. Next, diggings have been begun 
adjacent to all the four sides of the building; but 
it is only towards the east and south-east that 
— enough, or depth enough, has yet been 
cleared to prove what the soil contains. The 
inferences that can be drawn, so far, may be 
shortly summed up thus:—First, it is apparent 
that the columns of the temple fell outwards, and 
all at once, by some sudden catastrophe, probably 
an earthquake. The drums of most of those 
hitherto laid bare, or half bare, lie in regular rows 
at right angles to the stylobate, just as they were 
loosened in the fall. The stone of which the 
temple is built being not marble, but a shelly 
limestone of the district (emoinra 5é, says Pau- 
sanias, émiywpiov mopov, and the people call it 
wept still), the ruins are almost the colour of the 
soil in which they lie; it is only here and there 
that one finds portions of a fine stucco, with 
which the stone was originally faced, still adhering 
to it. It appears, next, that, whatever the date of 
the catastrophe, the ruins were employed very 
soon afterwards for building purposes by Pe 
housing themselves on the site. Lines of mediaeval 
wall, built upon the same level as the temple 
itself, and therefore before the filling-up of the 
soil, have been found running in various directions : 
it is hardly yet possible to trace their plan; but 
they have ice constructed to a great extent of 
fragments of the temple of Zeus, together with 
those of other ruins. I counted pieces belonging 
to at least half-a-dozen different scales and orders. 
Some of these may be fragments of separate 





ormAa on which votive objects were set up; but 
of the rest several are clearly parts of a single 
small temple. Over the level upon which the 
great temple and also these later walls were built 
the soil has everywhere risen to a depth of some 
twelve or fifteen feet. Has this been a gradual 
deposit, the result of successive inundations 
through many centuries, or was it the result of 
some sudden and violent displacement of the 
river's bed, such as might have been caused by 
the same convulsion that overthrew the temple ? 
If the latter, how shall we account for the su 
~~ walls built of the ruins being, as they are if 
am right, on the same level as the original 
building? It is true, however, that the ground 
seems to be out of reach of any possible habitual 
overflowing by the Alpheios, in no matter how 
high flood, as it at present runs. Another dis- 
covery is a portion of a wall, not of mediaeval 
but of, ancient construction, and wrought on the 
inside with recesses and projections, which pro- 
ceeds in a slanting direction some thirty yards 
distant from the south-east angle of the temple. 
Further research may possibly confirm the im- 
pression to which the explorers at present incline, 
that they have here hit upon a part of the bound- 
ing wall of the Altis. Not far within this wall 
were found scattered the eight en oa blocks 
which constitute the courses of a marble pedestal, 
carrying inscriptions which have identified it as 
the pedestal of a statue of Nike, which was 
itself discovered close by. This statue, and the 
parts of its pedestal were among the first fruits 
of the new excavations. One of the latest and 
most interesting is a cylindrical base found 
close to the temple at its same south-eastern 
angle, and inscribed round the upper margin with 
the very distich seen and quoted by Pausanias 
v. 24) :— 
. ue, dvat Kpovida Zed "OAvpree kaddv Gyahpa 
"Td Oip@ rois Aaxedaipoviots. 
But the xaddv — itself—according to the 
same witness, a Zeus twelve feet high—is, un- 
happily, at present missing. It is, of course, in- 
evitable that works of art should be found un- 
injured much less frequently than their bases and 
dedications. The ground excavated, here to the 
south-east and east of the temple, is thickly set 
with such bases. Of the on yielded, 
some have already been published by Professor 
Curtius, and others will be in due time. Leaving 
these, then, to their proper and authorised expo- 
nents, I shall state, in a second letter, my impres- 
sions both of the marble sculptures, ee 
from the pediment, which have also been found, 
lying or built into walls, near this east end of the 
building, and of the Nike before mentioned. 
Srpney Co.vin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATEST THEORY ABOUT BACON. 
32, Abbey Road, N.W.: April 10. 
In your notice of Mr. Spedding's paper on “ The 
Latest Theory about Bacon” you pronounce on me 
a verdict of condemnation in language the se- 
verest that can be employed by the AcADEMyY. 
My theory is not only “incoherent,” it is also 
“paedagogic.” Iam sure you will allow me to 
explain that while I admit the justice of this 
terrible censure, I must protest that it is deserved 
not by my theory, but by some theory not mine, 
but invented for me by Mr. Spedding. Mr. Sped- 
ding has misunderstood and misrepresented me to 
an extent that can be only explained on the sup- 
— that some monomania under which he 
abours with reference to Bacon extends to every- 
thing Baconian, including even my humble edi- 
tion of Bacon’s Essays. He has attributed to me 
objects that I never aimed at, and opinions that I 
never entertained. By disjoining epithets and 
phrases from their context, and assigning to them 
a meaning they were never intended to bear, he 
has indeed succeeded—I must agree with you—in 
“bantering most effectively,” not me, but the 
host of me, conjured up by his hallucination. 
he time will come when I shall have the pleasure 
of “bantering” him. Till that time comes, allow 
me to beg your readers to reserve their opinion as 
to who can “ banter” most effectively. 
Epwin A. Apport. 
[We think our word “ banter” was misplaced ; 
a second reading convinces us that Mr. Spedding 
was clearly in earnest.—Ep. | 








HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
London : April 10. 

I think it quite possible that, in the matter of 
Canova’s letters, there have been faults on both 
sides. Oanova may have spelt as badly as he 
wrote, and my transcriber, an accomplished Italian 
scholar, may have blundered. My original in- 
tention was to print the letters in fac-simile with 

- an English translation, side by side, and I regret 
I allowed considerations of space to interfere, and 
take blame to myself for not having compared the 
corrected proofs, when returned to me, with the 
original letters. But I was absent from England, 
and the originals were in London, and time was 
scant, 

Mr. Rossetti may rest assured that, instead of 
feeling annoyed at his remarks, I am under an 
obligation to him, and if Haydon’s Correspondence 
arrives at the honour of a second edition, I shall 
avail myself of his friendly corrections. 

F. W. Haypon. 








A CATHOLIC NECROLOGY UNDER ELIZABETH. 
Exeter College, Oxford : April 10. 

In the library of Exeter College, Oxford, there is 
@ service book of which I have never seen another 
copy. The Colophon runs thus: “ Psalterium 
cum hymnis secundum morem et consuetudinem 
nigrorum monachorum Abendonensis monasterii 
explicit. Anno salutifere nativitatis domini 
M.D. vicesimo octayo pridie idus septembris.” 





The female saints mentioned at the commence- 
ment are Margareta, Severa, Wenefreda, Batildis, 
Etheldreda, Fredeswyda. In the calendar at the 
commencement are a number of MS. entries, 
partly relating to the Cooke family, but chiefly to 
the Roman Catholic priests who died in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, including one who was executed. As 
several of these entries are interesting, a list of 
them is here given :— 


Jan. 1. Obitus Marie Wylkynson 1573. 
Thome Audely. 

Jan. 2. Obitus Robert Cooke presbiteri 1579. 

Jan. 7. Obitus Richardi Tomson presbiteri 1568. 


Obitus 


Jan. 16. Obitus Dorothee uxoris. : 
Jan. 22. Obitus Elisabeth Gilford 1579. 
Jan. 23. Obitus Edwardi Evett 1576. 
Jan. 30. Obitus Thome p. 

Feb. 1. Obitus Katerine Smyth 1573. 
Feb. 13. Obiit Maria Martyn 1575. 


(underneath) { Thomas Hardye xvi° Marcii. 
} Alanus Chenerye ii® Marcii. 

March 1. Obitus Elizabeth Ryght 1563. 

March 3. Obitus Alani presbiteri 1575. 

March 8. Obitus Elizabeth Biffen 1566 (written 
over “ Alani presbiteri”’). 

March 25. Obitus patris mei Henrici Cooke 1548. 

April 8. Obitus Morphee quondam abbatisse de 
Whorwell 1570. 

April 18. Obitus Walteri Mane 1577. 

April 21. Obitus Matildis Pavier 1560. 

April 25. Obitus Anne Hamdonne 1568. 


April 28. Obitus Johannis Sapcot 1574. 

May 2. Obitus Dorothee Est. 

May 3. Obitus Johannis Bowcer presbiteri 1573. 
May 6. Obitus Alani presbiteri. 


May 7. Obitus Thome. 

May 9. Obitus Johannis — sacerdotis 1573. 

May 12. Obitus Roberti Hyll presbiteri. 

May 16. Obitus Anne Beckensale 1577. 

May 17. Obitus Wenefrede. 

May 19. Obitus Wilhelmi Foster. 

June 8. Obitus Roberti Hyll presbiteri 1575. 
Obitus Walteri Copyngere 1570. 

June 10. Obitus Wilhelmi Tucker. 

June 19. Obitus Radulphi Henslow 1577. 

June 20. Passus est dominus Thomas Wyddies (?) 
apud Smithfylde anno 1573. 

June 22. Obii(t) Thomas Grene 1579. 

June 27. Obitus Thomas Bekensale 1578. 

June 28. Obitus Richardi Wodlocke presbiteri 
1569. 

July 5. Obitus Richardi Rede militis 1576. 

July 12. Obitus Henrici Anetson 1580. 

July 24. Obitus domini Edwardi Harmon 1569. 

July 28. Jane Lumney (?) 1578. 


Aug. 3. Obitus Thome Smyth presbiteri 1567. 
Aug. 16. Obitus Wilhelmi Wynne presbiteri 
1573. 


Aug. 19. Obitus Johannis Harpsfilde 1578. Obitus 
Thome Homerd presbiteri 1570. 

Sept. 1. Obitus Richardi Martyn. 
wardi Walgrave militis. 

Sept. 4. Obitus domini Johannis Baylie sacerdotis 
1572. 

Sept. 6. Richardus Hayward obiit 1574. 

Sept. 22. Obitus Petri Langrydge presbiteri 1560. 

Sept. 28. Obitus Johannis Erle monachi 1570. 

Oct. 8. Obitus Wilhelmi Way 1577. 

Oct. 4. Obitus Anne Tucker. 

Oct. 17. Obitus Margarete Gascoyne 1575. 

Oct. 28. Obitus Michaelis Barfote 1560. 

Nov. 6. Obitus Johannis Constable. 


Obitus Ed- 


Nov. 11. Obitus Ambrosii Barnabe 1573. 
Nov. 23. Obitus venerabilis Richardi Pates epis- 


copi Wigorniensis 1565. 
Nov. 29. Obitus Margarite matris Thome Cook. 
Dec. 2. Obitus Johannis Margarete uxoris ejus 
Johanne Agnetis Walteri Guilhelmi liberorum ejus. 
Dec. 12. Obitus Johannis Baylie presbiteri 1572. 
Dee. 17. Obitus Helisei Wynne 1560. 
Dec. 18. Obitus Nicolai Harpsfylde sacerdotis 
1575. 


I do not find the obits of Richard Pates, the 
deprived Bishop of Worcester, or of Morphea the 
last Abbess of Whorwell, or of the two Harpsfields, 
mentioned elsewhere. The Cooke family were 
probably connected with the Abbess of Whorwell, 
as John Cooke is mentioned among those who had 
annuities from that nunnery (Monasticon ii., 








P. 635, where the names also of Foster, Wood- 
ocke, &c., occur; and the name Matilda Parcher 
there given is perhaps the same as Matilda Pavier 
in the above list). Sir Edward Wal(de)grave, 
one of Mary’s chief supporters, died September 1, 
1561. In two or three places the letters are 
rather obscure, and in one or two the dates are 
not quite certain. Ihave given them according 
to modern reckoning. Perhaps some of your 
readers can supply further information about these 
names. CHARLES WILLIAM Boasts. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
cuevege. mgr 15.—Brahms’s “ Rinaldo” at the Crystal Palace 
nce} 


rt, 3PM. 
TUESDAY, April 18.—Statistical : “Supply of Gas to the Metropolis,” 
by_H. Chubb, 7.45 P.M. 


Pathological, 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, April 19.—Horticultural, 1 P.m. 
Meteorological : “* On the Storm which passed over England, March 
12, 1876,” by R. H. Scott, &c., 7 P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature : “On Greek River Worship,” by Percy 
Gardiner, 8 P.M. 
Archaeological Association, 8 P.M. 
Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 
THURSDAY, April 20._Numismatic, 7 P.M. 
Linnean,8 P.M. Chemical,8 P.M. 
Zoological, 8.30 P.M. 
ae, April 21.—Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
P.M. 








SCIENCE. 


The Secret of the Circle: its Area ascertained. 
By Alick Carrick. (London: H. Sotheran 
& Co., 1876.) 


Like ancient Gaul this pamphlet is divided 
intothree parts—the author’s Dedication, and 
the editor’s Prefatory Notice ; the author’s 
Introductory; andthe Secret Ascertained. In 
the Dedication we have the customary 
“confident hope and full belief that the 
truth pointed out in these pages will soon 
be acknowledged.”” The Prefatory Notice is 
very egotistic and dramatic. 

Time, noon of Sunday; place, vicinity of 
the Tron Church, Edinburgh, which the 
writer has just left. To him, in mental 
debate, comes the damsel Rhuna, who 
informs him (he is an F.R.C.S.), “Mr. 
Carrick’s very ill, Sir, and would like to see 
you.” There is further dialogue, descrip- 
tion of Mr. Carrick’s person, his chamber, 
and of the gifts he makes to the editor. 
Mr. Carrick directs that his manuscript 
shall be put into print at the Chiswick 
Press, and that the editor should see that 
all is done as well as it can be. He 
remarks, “‘ You think, perhaps, there is a 
bee under my bonnet, or black cap,” with 
a keen glance of his shining eyes, and the 
suspicion of a smile about the mouth. We 
are told “‘ there was not a sign, or the least 
indication of the slightest aberration or 
hallucination of any kind about him.” It 
is not often we are thus introduced to a 
circle-squarer as in the present preface. 
It is but a glimpse, however, that we get; 
the scene closes, and we are told that on his 
gravestone (for he dies soon after) was put 
the simple inscription “ Alick Carrick,” and 
that this was an assumed name. 

From the Introductory we find that the 
circle had charms (‘the child is father of 
the man”) for our author in his earliest 
days: he would bestow almost as much at- 
tention on the platter as on the matter upon 
it; the revolution of a hoop or a cart-wheel 
would set him a-thinking and a-tramping. 
He found, however, that these rude experi- 
ments were altogether unreliable. Then 
there ensues a long interval, and he retires 
from the world with impaired health ; then 
the amusement of his youth becomes an 
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occupation of his advanced years, and the 


- old feeling of pleasure in the consideration 


of the subject revives. 

The arch-anatomist of Melancholy bids 
some of his patients “go square a circle;” 
but we see no indications of this writer’s 
having taken up the pursuit on this ground. 
We do not condemn this class indiscrimi- 
nately, for some from the days of Gregory 
St. Vincent, though they err in this direc- 
tion, have yet been led in their pursuit to 
right results in other directions. 

Our verdict would be that Mr. Carrick 
was very slightly acquainted with general 
mathematics, had acquired in the way he 
states a fair knowledge of geometry of a cer- 
tain kind, and was almost ignorant of what 
had been done by his predecessors. (De 
Morgan says “ circle-squarers know nothing 
of each other.”) The value obtained for x 
is the Archimedian one of 27. “In the 
present universal and almost absolute 
unanimity of opinion amongst all learned 
professors, to attempt to stem so steady 
and strong a current of conviction with 
any conceivable array of moral certain- 
ties, without actual and positive demon- 
strative proof, it was felt would be alto- 
gether futile.’ On this we remark that 
there is in the supposed “proof” a great 
lump of truth, but the little leaven of a 
tacit (we see no ground for saying dis- 
honest) assumption leavens the whole lump. 
The assumption is to be found on p. 44. It 
could be wished that all circle-squarers 
could be put through a short course of 
mathematics before they ventilate their 
crudities, for their investigations are gene- 
rally tough reading, even to those who know 
beforehand that there must be an assump- 
tion to be detected somewhere. The author 
writes: “A storm of opposition—if these 
pages ever come to be. noticed at all—may 
be expected to set in from the advocates of 
the present formulas.” This attempt will 
scarcely occupy any place in a future 
“Budget of Paradoxes;” it is too insigni- 
ficant. 

The printer’s and engraver’s shares in the 
work are worthy of a better subject. 

R. Tucker. 








HEBREW MSS. 


Die hebritischen Handschriften der k. Hof und 
Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen beschrieben 
von Moritz Steinschneider. 8°. (Miinchen, 
1875.) 

Catalog der hebriischen Bibelhandschriften 
der Kuaiserlichen iffentlichen Bibliothek in 
St. Petersburg, erster und zweiter Theil 
von A. Harkavy und H. L. Strack. 8°. 
(St. Petersburg, 1875). 

Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. preserved in the 
University Library, Cambridge. By.Dr. S. 
M. Schiller-Szinessy. Volume i., sect. i. 
8°. (Cambridge, 1876.) 

Apuinistrators of libraries cannot be anxious 

€nough to publish catalogues of their rare 

printed works, much more of their MSS., 

& great number of which are undoubtedly 

umque. Scholars ought to be acquainted 

88 soon as possible with the treasures stored 

Up in distant libraries, without the know- 

ledge of which many points in history and 





philology must remain in relative darkness. 
We should be ungrateful were we to com- 
plain about the slowness of this branch of 
publication ; indeed, no year passes in which 
some important collections are not made 
known. For the beginning of this year we 
are glad to announce three important cata- 
logues of Hebrew MSS., compiled by the 
best men in this special department. The 
first is that of 413 MSS. belonging to the 
Royal Library of Munich, by the well-known 
Dr. Steinschneider. Although his descrip- 
tions are very brief, the author makes us fully 
acquainted with the contents and value of 
the MSS., and he further mentions whether 
each MS. is edited or inedited, wholly or in 
part, with minute references to periodicals 
where a MS. has been already described. 
This could only be done by so good a biblio- 
grapher as Dr. Steinschneider is known to 
be. In the liturgical and poetical MSS., 
however, we miss the details which, in our 
opinion, are indispensable. Tiresome as they 
are, the beginnings of liturgical and poetical 
pieces, with their acrostics or their historical 
contents, ought to be given in a catalogue ; 
but this is not a fault of the compiler, as he 
complains bitterly that his description of the 
MSS. was cut down by the Administration 
of the Library. In one respect, however, 
we are glad of this circumstance, for Dr. 
Steinschneider, when he has his own way, 
as in the catalogue of the printed books in 
the Bodleian Library, in that of the Hebrew 
MSS. at Leiden, and in his own private 
publications, knows no limits in his aggres- 
siveness against authors. They are ignorant, 
thieves, plagiarists, etc.—these are his mildest 
expressions ; let us pass over in silence the 
others. 

The second Catalogue is that of the famous 
collection of the Karaite Abraham Firkovitz, 
now in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg, of which the first part has just been 
published containing the description of the 
Biblical MSS. compiled by Drs. A. Harkavy 
and Strack. Surely no better men could have 
been chosen for this important work. Dr. 
Harkavy is well known as one of the first 
Rabbinical scholars, and Dr. Strack has 
proved in his Prolegomena his extensive 
knowledge of the Biblical text. The preface 
contains the history of the purchase of this 
collection, recommended chiefly by Prof. 
Chwolson, on the strength of the colophons 
of the Pentateuch rolls and Biblical frag- 
ments, which represent the MSS. to be of 
great antiquity. The compilers of the 
Catalogue, however, are of another opinion, 
they declare most of these colophons to be 
forgeries, and, if so, those rolls and frag- 
ments are not so old as pretended by the 
collector and those who recommended the 
purchase of them. We have ourselves pro- 
nounced doubtfully about their genuineness 
in the report to the Minister of Pubhe In- 
struction in Paris (Journal Asiatique, 1865, 
IL, p. 535), and in the monograph Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek, (Leipzig: 1866, 
p. 30); and now we agree completely with 
the two learned compilers in declaring them 
forged. But then the question arises, why 
take the trouble to reproduce such colo- 
phons, to the waste of space and money, inas- 
much as they have already been reproduced 
in other publications? It is much more 





astonishing to see them translated into Ger- 
man. Anybody who has to do with Hebrew 
catalogues knows enough of Hebrew to be 
able to translate a colophon. 

The third item is the first part of the 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. belonging 
to the University Library at Cambridge, 
compiled by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy. It com- 
prises seventy-two numbers, viz., the Biblical 
MSS. and the commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures. It is not here the place to point 
out which are the important MSS. of the 
Cambridge collection ; this must be reserved 
for a magazine devoted exclusively to Rab- 
binical literature. We shall, therefore, only 
state that the learned compiler has done his 
work with a minuteness which is possible 
only in the case of a small collection of 400 
MSS. ; such a method would have taken for 
a large collection of MSS., such as those ex- 
isting in the Bodleian library, more than a life- 
time. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy has neglected no 
statement relating to the MSS. he described, 
either as regards external or internal matter. 
In many cases he gives hints of comparison 
with other similar MSS. existing in other 
libraries, and promises, when his task shall 
be completed, excursus on each section of his 
catalogue. For these excwrsus the compiler 
will probably have to visit many libraries, 
especially those of Paris, Parma, and the 
Vatican. We hope he will be enabled to 
carry ont his plans, the success of which is 
certainly desirable for Rabbinical literature, 
although not really necessary for his Cata- 
logue. Ap, NEUBAUER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The Dresden Museum.—Through the courtesy 
of the editor, Dr. A. B. Meyer, we have received 
the first number of a new zoological periodical, 
entitled Mittheilungen aus dem k. xzoologischen 
Museum zu Dresden, This first part is entirely 
devoted to Papuan zoology, on which the editor 
is a well-known authority. He contributes papers 
ou ornithology and on a fine series of no less than 
a hundred and thirty-five Papuan skulls, while 
Herr Kirsch treats of new species of Coleoptera. 
The only adverse criticisms we have to offer are 
on the plates. That which represents, or rather 
caricatures, the new bird of paradise (Diphyllodes 
Gulielmi III.), is simply frightful, while the 
figures of the human skulls are tar too small, and. 
too indistinctly printed, to be of any osteological 
value. Dr. Meyer must reform this if the 
Dresden Mittheilungen are to rank with the 
illustrated periodicals of the present day. 


Zoology of Madagascar.—The first instalment 
has appeared of a magnificent series of volumes, 
published under the editorship and at the expense 
of M. Grandidier, which are fully to illustrate 
LI’ Histoire Physique, Naturelle, et Politique de 
Madagascar (quarto, Hachette et Cie.). The pre- 
sent issue, which will constitute part of the first 
volume on the Mammals, is the work of M. 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards and the Editor. It is 
devoted entirely to the anatomy of the lemurs of 
the sub-family Indrisinae, of which the osteology 
and myology are described in minute detail. 
The “atlas” contains no less than a hundred 
and twenty-one most beautiful and artistic plates, 
illustrating the characters of the various species 
and their anatomy. These plates have outstripped 
the letter-press, and include the viscera and pla- 
centation of the group. The details of the latter 
will be eagerly looked furward to by zoologists, for 
it is well known that the researches of the authors 
have proved that the placenta of the Lemuridae 
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is diffuse and non-deciduate, a fact which either 
indicates a very wide divergence from the Pri- 
mates with which they have hitherto been 
arranged, or deals another blow at the value of 
the “ placental classification” of mammals. With 
regard to the other parts of this sumptuous series, 
we are promised twenty-eight quarto volumes, of 
which eighteen will be devoted to zoology. Be- 
sides the mammals, MM. Milne-Edwards and 
Grandidier undertake the birds, reptiles, and 
crustacea; Dr. Sauvage, the fish; MM. Kunckel 
d’Herculais, Lucas, Oustalet, and De Saussure the 
insects; M. Vaillant the annelids, and MM. 
Fisher and Crosse the land and fresh-water 
mollusks, Seldom have a better corps been en- 
listed, and seldom has a private individual paid a 
more munificent homage to science than that pro- 
mised by M. Grandidier. 


Mr. Sclater on Geographical Zoology—We are 
indebted to the President of “ Section D” at the 
late meeting of the British Association at Bristol 
for a copy of his address, printed for private dis- 
tribution. An abstract has already appeared in 
our columns, and the whole will be published in 
the annual report of the Association. We have 
only here to draw attention to the Appendix, 
which gives full references to all the numerous 
works and memoirs which are quoted on every 
page of the address. This renders the whole an 
invaluable index to a branch of science of which 
Mr. Sclater may be regarded as the first scientific 
exponent, 


Zoological Gardens.—Several interesting animals 
have lately been added to the collection, among 
which may be noted a panda (Aelurus fulgens), a 
small but curious beast of prey from Nepaul, 
allied to the bears, but constituting a family apart, 
of which only one specimen has hitherto hon 
shown in the Gardens. Another still more im- 
— addition is a male deer from China, be- 
onging toa peculiar genus and species, which was 
formerly only known from a single skin, described 
by Mr. Swinhoe in the Society’s Proceedings for 
1874 under the name of Lophotragus Michianus. 
It was considered to be absolutely hornless, but it 
is now found that a pair of rudimentary horns of 
minute size are hidden behind the tuft of stiff 
erect hair on the forehead which gives the animal 
so peculiar an appearance. The programme of the 
“Davis Lectures” has been published, and is as 
follows ;—April 25, “The Society’s Gardens and 
their Inhabitants,” Mr. P. L. Sclater, F.R.S.; 
May 4, “ Rhinoceroses and Tapirs,” Prof. Flower, 
F.R.S.; May 11, “Horses and Zebras,” Prof. 
Flower; May 18, “The Manatee,” Dr. Murie ; 
May 25, “ Birds,” Prof. Garrod; June 1, “ Bats,” 
Prof. Mivart, F.R.S. ; June 8, “ Homing Pigeons,” 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier; June 15, “ Reptiles,” 
Prof. Garrod; June 22, “The Beaver and its 
Distribution,” Mr. J. W. Clark; and June 29, 
“The Zoological Station at Naples,” Dr. Carpenter, 
F.R.S. These lectures will be delivered on 
Thursdays at five o’clock, in the Lecture Room at 
the Society’s Gardens, and will be free to all 
visitors to the Gardens. 


From a report on the zoology of the Aralo- 
Caspian region, communicated to the Society of 
Naturalists of St. Petersburg, we learn that the 
flora of the Aral Sea is remarkably scanty. This 
sea forms a sub-aqueous continuation of the 
steppes by which it is surrounded. Its average 
depth, according to Boutakoff’s soundings, is 
eighty-four feet. In the deeper parts vegetable 
life is composed of microscopic forms (déatomaceae), 
while near the shore two kinds of Myriophyllum 
and Zostera are conspicuous. Reeds fringe the 
shores, growing tall and thick at the embouchures 
of the great rivers. The characteristic flora of the 
littoral consists of tamarisk, Alhagi and Calli- 
gonum, while further inland solitary specimens of 
the saxaul (Haloxylon ammodendron) raise their 
stunted forms above the clay flats. In the salt 
marshes and lakes grow clumps and islets of sali- 
cornia, The fauna of this region is equally defi- 





cient. Only twelve kinds of mammals inhabit the 
dry land, besides seventy birds, eleven reptiles, 
three amphibia, twelve spiders,and threeland-crabs, 
The insects mostly belong to two orders: Diptera 
and Orthoptera, but these are in countless numbers. 
The marine fauna includes only twenty kinds of 
fish and eight mollusca. But wherever these 
appear they are extremely numerous and bear a 
striking similarity to the Caspian and Black Sea 
types ; the marine mollusca proving beyond doubt 
a former connexion between the Caspian and 
Aral seas. 

Grimm’s recent explorations in the Caspian 
establish the fact of volcanic activity in its 
southern and western parts. The phenomena are 
partly of a local and variable character, and also 
gradual and general, resulting in an upheaval of 
the coast, particularly noticeable on the west. 
From these causes rivers have changed their 
courses or entirely disappeared, and it is said that 
the Araxes, once a famous resort for fish, has now 
been almost deserted for the Persian rivers of 
Lenkoran and Sefid-rud. It is not improbable that 
volcanic agency may have diverted the Amu Daria, 
causing it to flow into the Aral instead of into the 
Balkhan and Michail gulfs. Animal life in the 
Caspian chiefly congregates near the western 
shores, where the water is deep (up to 108 fathoms) 
and food abundant, supporting vast quantities of 
fish and crustacea; while the eastern shore is 
shallow, covered with sand-drift, and appears to be 
a continuation of the desert lying beyond it. 
Grimm found many more animals than previous 
explorers (Kichwald and Bier, Kovaleffsky and 
Peltsam) had discovered; he counted in all from 
130 to 140 varieties, and of these the rarest speci- 
mens were obtained at a depth of between thirty 
and 108 fathoms. The Caspian Sea is, in fact, a 
huge lake of brackish water, whose upper strata 
are inhabited by fresh-water animals, while the 
great depths where the water is more salt and the 
temperature lower, are sought by the migratory, 
oceanic, forms. But many of the purely Caspian 
types have so far changed their habits as to prefer 
the great depths and the salter water. Such are 
several species of the Gammaridae, some of which, 
as, for instance, the Mysis relicta, have so changed 
in appearance as to count as new species ; others, 
on the other hand, preserve their original form. 
In summing up the general results of these ex- 

lorations of the Aralo-Caspian expedition, K. F. 
essler remarks: 1. That the ichthyological fauna 
of the Caspian is incomparably richer than that of 
the Aral, the former possessing sixty kinds of fish, 
whereas the latter can have scarcely more than 
twenty. 2. Among the Caspian fish there are about 
thirty kinds which may be considered marine or 
semi-marine, as for instance, representatives of the 
orders Gobius, Benthophilus, Atherina, Clupea, 
Syngnathus, and Acitpenser, and of these only one, 
the Acipenser schipa, is found in the Aral. 3. Of 
the fish peculiar to the Caspian-Pontine basin and 
characteristic of it, the Lwucioperca Volgensis, 
Leuciscus Friesti, and Petromyzon Wagneri, are 
also wanting in the Aral, although the Gasterosteus 
platygaster, Abramis sopa, and Alburnus clupeoides 
are found there. 4. All the Aral fish are the 
same, or at all events differ very slightly from 
corresponding kinds in the Caspian; the sole ex- 
ception being the Aspius erythrostomus, which, 
although in many respects having a close affinity to 
the common Aspius rapaxr, is nevertheless a dis- 
tinct species. 5. With the single exception we 
have just named, no other kind of fish frequenting 
the lower Amu and Syr Daria, and characteristic 
of these rivers, as for instance, the Aspius esocinus, 
and several representatives of the orders Schizo- 
thorax, Capoeta and Acanthobrama, has domesti- 
cated itself in the Aral and bred in it. 6. On the 
other hand the ichthyological fauna of the Aral is 
rfectly distinct from the salt lakes of Eastern 
Sclete and China, from the Balkash, the Koko- 
nor and the Dalai-nor. 7. It appears that the 
ichthyological fauna of the Aral undoubtedly con- 
sists of degraded forms of the Caspian fauna. And 





it is most probable that many of the latter, especi- 
ally the semi-marine and migratory fish, died in 
the Aral owing to its unfavourable conditions for 
the support of life and spawning. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mvsicat Association.—( Monday, April 3.) 


Mr. Cuappett in the Chair. Lord Rayleigh, F.RS., 
read a paper on “ The Perception of the Direction of a 
Source of Sound.” In the case of the eye it is well 
known how we locate the source of the excitation, 
The lens of the eye concentrates the light from ex- 
ternal points on corresponding points in the retina; 
if the external point is moved, the point on the retina 
moves too. The possibility of this depends on the 
fact that the diameter of the lens of the eye is very 
many times larger than the wave-length of light. In 
the case of sound, the ordinary wave-lengths are, on 
the contrary, large compared with the dimensions of 
the head; and we could not carry about with us 
any apparatus that would focus sounds on points 
in a sensorium. Attempts at explanation of the 
power of localising the direction of sound are gene- 
rally based on differences of reception by the two ears. 
Experiments were made to determine the accuracy of 
the estimation. An observer with eyes closed was 
placed on the middle of a lawn; others walked about 
and spoke to him. The estimation of the direction 
was very exact, no matter whether the voices came 
from right, left, in front, or behind ; even a single 
word, or a single vowel was sufficient. When the 
voice was used in @ non-natural manner, as in scream- 
ing or whistling, the estimation of right or left was 
unaffected, but uncertainty arose between the positions 
in front and behind. A tuning-fork on a resonance- 
box was employed; the noises cf excitation interfered. 
Two forks were then provided and simultaneously 
excited ; either was held over a resonator so as to 
produce a pure sound. The estimation of such sounds 
was good as to right and left, but failed entirely as to 
front and back. These results were unexpected. It 
was suggested that the estimation depends on our 
knowledge of the peculiarities in the quality of the 
human voice, and on variations of quality in the 
different positions. It has been supposed that the 
estimation as to right and left is based on the nearest 
ear to the sound hearing it most loudly. The follo wing 
considerations throw doubt on this. One ear is stopped, 
a steady note sounded, and the observer turns round; 
the variation in strength is not a marked one. Also, 
theory indicates that the head is not a sufficiently 
large obstacle to make any considerable sound-shadow 
with ordinary wave-lengths, though it may do so for 
notes high in the scale. However, the sound of a 
tenor C fork, although very faint, was localised as to 
right and left without much difficulty. On the whole 
the matter appears to be obscure, and it was con- 
cluded that we are far from understanding the manner 
in which the estimation of the direction of sound is 
made. Dr. Stone observed that the semicircular 
canals of the ear have the reputation among physiolo- 
gists of being the means by which we determine the 
direction of sound. Mr. Sedley Taylor enquired 
whether direction could be estimated with one ear 
only. Lord Rayleigh answered that it certainly could, 
much better than one would expect, and pointed out 
the difficulty of referring the phenomenon to the 
semicircular canals. After some conversation, 1 
which Messrs. Bosanquet, Victor ce Pontigny, and 
Prof. Monk took part, the meeting closed with the 
usual votes of thanks. , 


ZooLocicaL Society or Lonpon.— (Tuesday, April 4.) 


Pror. Newton, F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. H. E. 
Dresser exhibited a specimen of a hybrid between 
the black grouse and the hazel grouse, which was 
tho first example of this cross which he had heard of. 
The Chairman exhibited an early edition of a Dutch 
translation of Pliny, in which was given a good wood- 
eut of the Dodo (Didus ineptus). Mr. R. B. Sharpe 
exhibited a specimen of Surnia ulula, shot many 
years ago in Wiltshire, which was the first recorded 
instance of this owl being killed in England. Prof. 
Garrod described the structure of the vertebrae and 
muscles of the neck of ag heer oe we —- 
explaining the mechanism by which the rapid m 

ate of She bird are produced. Mr. E. R. Alstom 
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read a on the Agontis (Dasyprocta), in which he 
yet Ld new species D isthmica, from Central 
America, and reviewed the geographical distribution 
and synonymy of the other known forms. Messrs. 
P. L. Sclater, F.R.S., and O. Salvin, F.R.S., read two 
joint papers, the first describing fifteen new species 
of birds from Bolivia, the second giving a revised list 
of the neotropical Anatidae. 





Socrety or Brarican ArcHanoLocy.—( Tuesday, 
ipril 4.) 

S. Brecu, LL.D., President, in the Chair. ‘The follow- 
ing candidates were duly nominated for election in 
May :—Dr. J. E. Cranage; W. H. Eddie, J.P. ; 
Herbert Freeman, A,R.I.B.A., F.S.A.; A. Hymen 
Joseph ; Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. 
Canon Ridgeway, M.A.; Joseph Sidebotham, F.R.A.S., 
Bowdon; Miss Tucker, Bedford. The following 
paper was then read :—“ Ishtar and Izdubar: being 
the Sixth Tablet of the Izdubar Series. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S.” The fifth Izdubar 
tablet appears to be mostly lost, but the end of its 
story occupies the first few lines of the sixth tablet, 
and therefore it is necessary briefly to advert to it. 
One of the adventures of Odysseus related by Homer 
is his return to Ithaca disguised as a beggar. Izdubar, 
whose wanderings recall those of Odysseus, seems to 
have adopted some similar disguise, which he now 
throws off and resumes his royal rank. 





Soctery or Antiquartms.—( Thursday, April 6.) 


J.C. Rosrnson, Esq., exhibited a beautiful enamelled 
chasse which he purchased in the south of France. 
It is rectangular in shape, with a high-pitched cruci- 
form roof. On each gable is the figure of an eagle 
within a circle. Below the roof there is on one side 
an Agnus Dei, and on the other a hand in the attitude 
of benediction, according to the Latin form. The 
rest of the walls is covered with a beautiful scroll 
pattern, and the roof with a representation of tiles in 
blue enamel. The work is of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century.—Prof. Church gave an account of some Roman 
remains found at Cirencester, of which the most note- 
worthy were :—A silver pin with a spud-shaped end, 
and the handle ornamented with the figure of a 
squirrel, which was perhaps an eraser; a small 
pewter medallion, having on one side a figure of a 
man spearing a boar, and on the other a man on 
horseback ; a bronze bell, and key; two bronze 
weights, one a human bust, and the other a bird; a 
spoon, the bowl of which was washed with tin; part 
of a horse’s trappings, decorated with the head of an 
animal ; and several small tweezers. Prof. Church 
also exhibited a charger, of sixteenth-century work, 
which was said to have been once the property of the 
hospice of the Guild of the Holy Trinity at Ciren- 
cester. From the fact that the letter A occurs twice 
on the central boss, tradition has ascribed the bowl 
to Alice Avening, who gave the Town Hall and other 
benefactions to the town. As she died quite at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, an the bowl 
seems to belong to rather a later date, it may have 
been made in commemoration of her charities. 





Lrxwean Soctety.—( Thursday, April 6.) 


G. Busx, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. Six 
new Fellows were elected. Dr. Day exhibited a 
Kingfisher, caught and drowned by the closing of 
the valves of a Unio.—A series of rare mosses from 
Kent were shown and remarked on by Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, He also called attention to a specimen of 

ipsia garganica, var. silphium. The root of this 
as a topical application has curative power on 
wounds, nevertheless when eaten it is fatal to horses 
and camels.—G. J. Romanes read a paper “On 
Medusae,” from the Cromarty Firth.—He provision- 
ally names six new species, and adverts to irregulari- 
ties observed by him, also noting a parasitic crusta- 


ean on Aurelia.—Dr. Francis Day, in recounting 


some recent labours of his “On the Fishes of the 

can,” concluded by strongly recommending the 
“Masheer” Barbustor to English pisciculturists as 
worthy of introduction into our rivers. This fish is 
well-known, not only for the sport it affords to 
anglers, but for the excellence and flavour of its 
sh. It equals salmon in size, but does not migrate 
tothe sea. Its ova are deposited in the hill streams.— 
Dr. Day’s second paper “On the introduction of trout 
and tench into India,” summarised the results of 
*xperiments thereon. The Loch Leven trout, Salmo 





levensis, and the tench, TZinca vulgaris, he avers 
have bred there; in proof of which he exhibited a 
specimen of the former, reared in the Neilgherry 
waters ; this weighed 1} oz. out of spirit, and mea- 
sured 6} inches in extreme length. It was caught 
January, 1876. Mr. Thomas, of the Madras Civil 
Service, in 1863, and Dr. Day in 1866, failed in the 
transport of ova from this country, but Mr. McIvor 
by a different method—aeration of water, &c.—was 
successful in his attempt. ‘The above-mentioned de- 
scendant justifies the hope that the problem of the 
introduction into Hindostan of British trout may be 
solved.—A paper on irregularities of the veins in 
birds, was read by Mr. C. H. Wade. * 





Pumotoaicat Socrety.—(Friday, April 7.) 


Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., President, in the Chair. 
H.1.H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte read a paper 
on the results of his “ Recent Researches into the 
Dialects of Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Mon- 
mouthshire, with Notes on those of Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Surrey, Middlesex, Berkshire, &c.,” 
which he illustrated by a general map (prepared for 
the occasion and presented to the Society) showing the 
modifications thus introduced into his previous classi- 
fication of the English dialects. The immediate result 
of these inquiries was to establish a Western English 
dialect containing Hereford, Monmouth, Worcester, 
and part of South Warwick, forming a transition 
between South-Western and Salopian dialects. Basing 
his classification of the main dialects on grammar 
(especially on the form of the verb substantive) and 
vocabulary, the Prince uses phonetic differences mainly 
for the minor distinctions. Thus, a sound analogous 
to the French « being found in dialects so widely 
separated as Scotch, Devonian, and Eastern, and 
sporadically elsewhere, is not a safe main distinction. 
Of the thirteen dialects which he admits, the principal 
three are: III., the South-Western (characteristics, I, 
he, we, you, they be, I do love, I have a-heard, », z, 
zh, dr, for'f, s, sh, thr, Italian ai in may, hay, &c.) ; 
XIII., the Northern (characteristics, absence of the 
South-Western forms; I, thou, we, you, they is; 
strang, lang, for strong, long, &c. ; absence of guttural 
sound of gh and of French u); and IX., the 
Midland (characteristics, absence of the two pre- 
ceding; use of verbal plural in —n, they arn, 
han you; we bin in Shropshire). The others are 
transitional ; XI. the North-Eastern (North Lincoln- 
shire, North Nottingham); VIII. the North-Western 
(South Lancashire, Cheshire, &c.); and XII. the 
North Midland (South Yorkshire), are mixed Midland 
and Northern; VI. the Western (already described) 
is a shading of South-Western into Midland: X. the 
East Midland in its southern portion partakes of 
South-Eastern and South-Western; II. the South- 
Eastern (Oxford, South Northamptonshire, Bucks, 
&c.) retains I, we, you, they be, but loses most of 
the other South-Western forms ; I. the Eastern has a 
tendency to the north of East Midland (it still has 
occasional, I be); IV. the Devonian, and V. Cornish 
are offshoots of South-Western, and VII. Salopian 
(Shropshire and Staffordshire) is a passage of Western 
into North-Western. Hence no such exact delimita- 
tion of the dialects is possible as for French, German, 
or Basque dialects. In the Scotch mainland the 
Prince follows Dr. Murray; for the Orkneys and 
Shetlands the dialects and subdialects depend on the 
number of Icelandic words in use. The data for 
this classification are: the Prince's own inquiries 
during repeated visits to different parts of England ; 
the translations of the “ comparative specimen” made 
for Mr. Ellis; other modern original specimens made 
for and partly published by the Prince himself; Dr. 
Murray’s Scotch and Mr. Elworthy’s West Somerset- 
shire works; and the large collection of well-known 
specimens already printed, which, though not so trust- 
worthy, cannot be neglected. 





Puysicat Socirety.—(Saturday, April 8.) 


Mr. W. Sporriswoonz, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following gentleman was elected a member of the 
Society :—Mr. H. M. Klaassen. Prof. Foster exhi- 
bited and described an instrument for illustrating the 
law of refraction. It is founded on the well-known 
method of determining the direction of the ray after 
refraction by means of two circles described from the 
point of incidence as centre, the ratio of whose radii 
is the index of refraction. If the incident ray be 
projected to meet the inner circle and through the 





int of intersection a vertical line be drawn, the line 

awn from the point of incidence to the point where 
this meets the outer circle is the direction after refrac- 
tion. This principle is applied in making a self- 
adjusting apparatus as follows :—A rod representing 
the incident ray is pivoted at the point of incidence, 
and projects to a point about four inches beyond. 
To this extremity is attached a vertical rod which 
slides through a nut in another rod also pivoted at 
the point of incidence. The lower extremity of the 
vertical rod is attached to a link, so fixed as to con- 
strain it to remain vertical. By this means the two 
rods always represent respectively the incident and 
refracted rays. The index of refraction can be varied 
by altering the position of the nut through which the 
vertical rod passes, or the rod to which it is attached. 
Prof. Foster then exhibited a simple arrangement for 
showing the interference of waves. Prof. Guthrie 
and others also exhibited instruments and described 


them. 





Soctety or AnTIQUARIES oF ScoTLAND.—( Monday, 
April 10.) 

Ar the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, held on Monday last, Capt. Thomas, R.N., 
communicated the results of an elaborate inquiry into 
the topography of the Hebrides, in the course of 
which he has tabulated and critically examined 
upwards of 12,000 names. ‘Taking the rentals of 
Lewis and Harris as a text, and comparing the names 
with similar and cognate names in other parts of the 
Hebrides, und in Orkney, Shetland and Iceland, he 
has arrived at the conclusion that there must have 
been a complete extirpation or removal of the Gaelic 
population in the ninth century, when the islands 
were colonised by the Northmen. The larger islands 
retain their pre-Norse names, but the general topo- 
graphy is Norse. Thus, for instance, while the 
rentals of Lewis and Harris contain 269 entries of 
place-names, 160 of these are Scandinavian, 42 only 
are Gaelic, 64 are English, and 3 are uncertain. But 
this ratio of 4 to 1 does not represent the relative 
importance of the places so named, for while 
on the Norse-named townlands there are 2,429 
tenants, there are but 387 tenants on those which 
bear Gaelic names. In Lewis and Harris there 
is scarcely one important place bearing a Gaelic 
name. Those on the Ordnance maps, as a rule, 
belong to minor features, are entirely modern in 
form, and such as would naturally arise in the six cen- 
turies which have passed since the islands formed part 
of the Norwegian kingdom. This absence of Celtic 
names cannot be accounted for except on the theory 
of the entire removal, by slaughter or flight, of the 
Celtic people. Had the Northmen simply enslaved 
the nations, they would have learned and adopted the 
former place-names, as the Normans did in England. 
The Rev. George Wilson exhibited a fine collection of 
stone implements, chiefly flint, comprising knives, saws, 
arrow-heads, &c., from the neighbourhood of Glen- 
luce. Mr. Anderson, keeper of the Museum, ex- 
hibited a leaf-shaped flint arrow-head with part of the 
wooden shaft still attached, showing how these 
arrow-heads were shafted. This interesting specimen 
was found ina moss at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. Mr. 
Anderson also exhibited an arrow-shaft which he had 
made from the rough, using flint tools ouly, and gave 
a demonstration of the special uses of certain of these 
tools and the best way of using them. 








FINE ART. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE “ INTRANSIGEANTS,” 
Paris : April 1, 1876. 
The exhibition set on foot by an independent 
body of artists, like the one held in the Boulevard 
des Capucines two years ago, was — the day 
before yesterday in the rooms of Durand Ruel, 
the great picture-dealer in the Rue Lafitte, a 
central and much-frequented situation, and as 
such admirably suited for the purpose. The 
rooms are very spacious and well-lighted, both 
very important requisites for the kind of painting 
now exhibited there, which is characterised by a 
kind of decorative freedom, and demands blank 
spaces between the respective frames. 
This present attempt has been much better 
received by the public than the first, and this is 
not merely the impression of one who, as I do, 
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personally sympathises with the feelings that 
prompt these artists as a body, but that of a paper 
also which is the organ of the purest academical 
doctrines, La Chronique des Arts et de la Curiosité, 
a weekly fly-leaf of the Gazette des Beaua-Arts, 
The step is considerable, and was for ae | 
reasons to be foreseen. The public are fired wit 
a kind of tender interest in this group of honest 
earnest-minded, hard-working, original young 
artists, men yearly victimised by the majority 
who bear tyrannous rule over the official Salon, 
its entrance, and its awards. They regard this 
exhibition with favourable eyes, as toler both a 
tribute to their judgment and to men chiefly poor, 
who, in a country, in a society, that has no notion 
of the advantages of material or moral co-opera- 
tion, have succeeded in forming an association 
among themselves, for their mutual benefit. But, 
leaving general considerations such as these, I pro- 
ceed at once to facts. 


The first room is hung with various portraits, 
dry-point engravings of wondrous delicacy and 
effectiveness by M. Desboutin ; etchings and dry- 
point engravings, both early and late ones, all 
masterly in their way, by M. Alphonse Legros; 
drawings by M. Degas of dancers at the Opera ; 
water-colours, some very finished, some very 
primitive in character, by M. Jean Baptiste Millet, 
younger brother of the great painter, the late 
J. F. Millet; and lastly some clever water-colour and 
pastel studies by Mdme. Berthe Morizot. We meet 
with Mdme. Morizot again in the next room, 
where she has some oil-paintings delicious in their 
tenderness, whereof most thoroughly pleasing to me 
are her Jeune femme en noir, standing, and Jeunes 
Semmes en mousseline blanche, sitting in a room, 
across the window of which a white curtain is 
drawn. They are symphonies in white like 
Mr. J. Whistler’s, but more perfect in that they 
have the feminine sentiment—“ odor di femina.” 
Everything—the creased folds, the gilt wooden 
chairs, the couches with their light-coloured 
covers, the uncombed hair, the half-seen flesh—is 
indicated with a grace, a suppleness, a taste, 
wherein Mdme. Berthe Morizot stands unrivalled. 
She is the sister-in-law and pupil of Edward 
Manet. Sea-pieces by M. Lepic come next ; then 

ortraits and figures of unquestioned originality, 

th as regards physiognomy and colouring, by 
M. Renoir, who is one of the most vigorous artists 
of the whole group; landscapes by M.M. Sisley 
and Moriet ; also, by the latter, a large standing 
figure of a Jewne femme essayant une robe d'acteur 
japonais—the dress is of red silk, embroidered 
with flowers and figures, all in relief. All these 
artists are well enough known for it to be un- 
necessary for me to speak at any length here of 
their method; which method consists in studying 
nature and her varied aspects, chiefly in the open 
air and not under the angles of incidence with 
which she is wont to be studied in the studios. 
That is the kernel of the whole matter in dispute ; 
that which makes these men the dreaded enemies 
of the academical system is their not remaining 
entirely impersonal, but introducing man, his 
passions, his allusions, his feelings, into the midst 
of this everlastingly impassive nature. 


A young man, Caillebotte by name, who makes 
his first appearance in this exhibition, has attracted 
a deal of attention. His pictures are original in 
their composition, but, more than that, so energetic 
as to drawing that they resemble the early 
Florentines. These pictures would create a scandal 
in an official Salon amid the false and sinewless 
figures of the school, and we applaud the juries 
for their wisdom in keeping them out. Here it is 
a different matter. heir success is fair and 
honest and due to their faithful representation of 
life as it expresses itself in the working functions, 
and of the members as they come to look when 
modified by the constant pursuit of some one par- 
ticular occupation. M. Caillebotte has sent Des 
racleurs de parquet, joiners bare to the waist 
scraping the ee floor of a room with iron 
blades. The drawing in his picture of a gentle- 





man, seen from behind, standing at a window 
which looks on to the street is no lesselever. He 
sends, besides, a portrait, marvellous in sincerity, 
of a pianist at her piano. 

The third room contains landsca by M. 
Tillot, the pupil and disinterested friend of Th. 
Rousseau; landscapes by M. Pissarro, the great 
high-priest of the school of the Intransigeants, 
a man of sober masculine talent ; other studies of 
varied interest by MM. Ottin fils, Cals, Ronard, 
Beliard; some natures mortes —the ridiculous 
term our language applies to groups of different 
kinds of objects, such as flowers, fruits and other 
delicacies, all which, if dead, would be horrible 
and repulsive—natures mortes, to return to the 
present pictures, by a woman of society who 
adopts the ‘meant aa of Jacques Frangois. She 
has a very barmonious palette, and uses grays and 
free tints with remarkable skill. Then, finally, 
there are several sketches and a picture by M. 
Degas, who introduced himself to the London 
public at M. Deschamps’ exhibition. M. Degas is 
a painter of extreme sensibility and of not less 
extreme boldness. He more often throws his 
sketches on to the canvas than takes time to 
finish them ; but these in themselves are sufficient 
to prove the power of his imagination, his science, 
his intimate acquaintance with modern life, with 
the gestures, effect, the athletics, peculiar to each 
of his subjects—races, washerwomen at their 
work, or the green-room of the Opera. His eye is 
true. The vigorous stroke of his pencil and the 
truth of his colour-indications show the talent of 
a master. When he gives himself the time to 
complete and finish anything, he displays qualities 
which are analogous to those that distinguished 
the early Flemish painters. He has one such 
finished picture here, the interior of a cotton- 
warehouse in New Orleans, perfect alike as regards 
observation and rendering. 

Altogether the Intransigeants have earned an 
undoubted victory, a victory which is the asser- 
tion of realism, or what the new generation under- 
stand by the word realism. 


The publication of the new oetavo edition of 
the Oeuvres compilétes de Diderot is, as you know, 
being carried on under the direction of one of the 
contributors to the République frangaise, and the 
care of MM. Garnier Fréres. Volumes 10, 11, and 
12, which are just out, contain Diderot’s series of 
studies on the fine-arts: painting, drawing, and 
music. The most important part of this varied 
collection is a reprint of his criticisms on the ex- 
hibitions of the Academy of Painting. These 
Salons, as the exhibitions and their respective 
criticisms are called, are very famous in France. 
Their fame is well deserved, being due to the 
spirited tone that pervades them from first to last, 
the ingenious opinions expressed, and the amusing 
and characteristic anecdotes contained in them 
about the artists of the time. You shall have a 
fuller account of these Salons shortly. At present 
I will merely add that some of them might almost 
be considered out of print, having been published 
ten years ago ina magazine called the Revue de 
Pars, the separate numbers of which are hardly 
to be met with now. A reprint of the whole set 
will be an interesting work to possess, not only as 
furnishing very pleasant reading, but also as a 
most useful book of reference. It includes the 
Salons of 1759, 1761, 1763, 1765, 1767, 1769, 
1771, 1775, and 1781. Appended to it area num- 
ber of notes by M. I. Asseyat. 

M. Alfred Michiels has just published the tenth 
and last volume of his Hiéstotre de la Peinture 
Flamande depuis les débuts jusqu’en 1864 (Lacroix 
and Co.) It comprises the history of Dutch 
painting up to the time of the separation of the 
two schools. Though this is a seeond edition, it 
has been so remodelled, revised, corrected, and 
added to,in every way,as to be in point of fact a new 
work. Mr. Alfred Michiels began the first edition 
in1844, It was noticed and discussed. The author 
noted all the remarks, and introduced the excellent 
practice of bringing out his work bit by bit in 





reviews; each successive part provoked fresh 
notice, so that when at last the author puts the 
completed manuscript into the printer’s hands, 
he may hope as nearly as possible to have gt 
hold of the whole truth connected with his 


— 

n the present new edition, which abounds with 
the newest and most authentic historical docu- 
ments, M. A. Michiels modifies his original plan ; he 
turns his special attention to Flanders, leaving Hol- 
land, when the separation of the northern provinces 
had enabled it to form a new state and assert a 
more decidedly local spirit in arts as well as 
politics, pore on one side. With regard to 
this publication, most creditable as it is both to 
the author’s boldness and the general views of 
modern criticism, it is but fair to remember that 
M. A. Michiels is the initiator and promoter of 
those new views in consequence of which physi- 
ology eame to be applied to the study of works of 
art. By him the influence of centres, natural as 
well as social centres, on artists was brought 
forcibly to notice. M. Taine seized on the 
method, and has developed it with more of harsh- 
ness often than of truth. Often even he has 
hindered its spread by making undue use of purely 
medical assertions. I can forgive him the term 
“human animal” even applied, as it is also by 
plain-spoken preachers, to women, children, and 
young girls; but sometimes he goes so far as to 
compare the artist to a vegetable, who is subject as 
the vegetable is to the direct influences of the sun 
and the rain, of warm and icy winds, and then 
produces works which taste fatally like an orange 
or an apple. This is forgetting the part which 
the great migrations of peoples and the travels of 
individual men have played in the history of 
humanity, as also the modifications produced by 
local cultivation, by the taste and education of the 
gardener, in an orange or an apple tree. In point 
of fact all that is original oa judicious in the 
system was put forward by M. Michiels, and it is 
only fair that the credit of it should be his. 

M. Michiels is likewise a good connoisseur of 
painting. His Histoire de la Peinture Flamande 
was not written within the four walls of his 
study, nor compiled from published works, but 
from personal knowledge acquired in museums, 
churches, and private collections, and with the 
aid of the experience which his purchase of 
excellent and curious pictures for himself gave 
him. Pu. Burry. 








THE BLAKE CATALOGUE. 


I wave already spoken of the exhibition of Blake’s 
works at the Burlington Club, and of the absence 
of a catalogue when the collection was first 
displayed. This want has now been supplied: a 
catalogue, in great part compiled by Mr. W. B. 
Scott, and prefaced by him with some introductory 
remarks, having been issued. In these remarks 
Mr. Scott shows, as usual, grasp, sympathy, and 
strong overruling good sense. My business, how- 
ever, is not so much to praise what is well done 
as to comment on a few points open to exception; 
for the catalogue will be a valuable repertory of 
information regarding Blake for all future en- 
quirers, and should not be left without the tribute 
of rectification where that is pertinent. 

Mr. Scott says that Blake “is fancifully sup- 
posed to have read Paracelsus, Jacob Béhme, and 
Cornelius Agrippa, and it is suggested that the 
names in his Prophetic Books may be anagrams. 
Both suppositions, thrown out in an admiring 
spirit, are really hard on the simple and grave 
recluse.” It would, I think, be harder on the 
simple and grave recluse to suppose that, with 
the view of discrediting another mystical writer, 
Swedenborg, he pretended to know what the 
books of Paracelsus and Béhme contained, being 
in fact ignorant of them. His own words, im 
his volume The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
are these: “Any man of mechanical talents 
may, from the writings of Paracelsus or Jacob 
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Behmen, produce ten thousand volumes of 
equal value with Swedenborg’s.” As to the 
anagrams, he invents the names Los and Eni- 
tharmon, and says that these represent Time 
and Space. Los is undoubtedly the anagram of 
Sol, and Enitharmon of Anerithmon. Sol, the 
Sun, is really the regulator of time, and Anerith- 
mon, numberless or limitless, is really an epi- 
thetical definition of space. Those invented 
names aye anagrams, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious; and whether they are more likely to be 
unconscious than conscious, being so exceedingly 
appropriate as they are, is a question regarding 
which the Doctrine of Chances would, I fancy, 
return a different verdict from Mr. Scott. 

“With regard to his songs,” says Mr. Scott, 
“he was not alone, Cowper and Burns being in 
front of him.” The strict fact is that Cowper's 
first-published poems were some of the Olney 
Hymns, issued in 1776, followed by The Progress 
of Error and others in 1782; Burns’s first volume 
eame out in 1786; while Blake’s first volume, the 
Poetical Sketches, wes printed in 1783, when he 
was twenty-six years of age. But these poems 
were declaredly written by Blake some years 
before—namely, from his twelfth to his twen- 
tieth year, or from 1768 to 1776 or 1777. All or 
most of them are therefore earlier than the 
earliest by Cowper, and all were published, not 
to speak of written, three years before the earliest 
by Burns. 

Mr. Scott misapprehends the dates in stating 
that “the latter years of his life were solaced by 
the friendship and society of Mr. Butts, of Fitzroy 
Square, who bought the greater part of his original 
productions during a year or two.” The fact is 
that Blake made the acquaintance of Mr. Butts 
towards 1794, being then only thirty-seven years 
of age, and Butts was the one steady purchaser of 
his paintings and water-colours for many years, 
ending towards 1822; before that year, Linnell 
had already assumed a similar relation towards 
Blake ; and the remaining five years of Blake’s 
life, from 1822 to 1827, were those in which this 
long-standing friendship and business connexion 
with Butts flickered down into extinction. 

In the body of the catalogue, a large number of 
Blake's works are stated to be signed “ W. B. 
tmv.” Why Blake should be charged with this 
ignorant substitution of “imvyenit” for “ invenit ” 
I fail to understand: the inscription is, in fact, 

mv.” 

_No. 38 is described as “‘ Subject from the Revela- 

tion of St. John, colour-printed, lent by the late 
W. Fuller-Maitland, Esq.” This is ‘erroneous. 
The subject is taken from the lines in Macheth— 


“ And Pity, like a naked newborn babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air.” 


This is the work which stands as No. 218 in the 
List of Works in Colour in the catalogue which I 
compiled, published in Gilchrist’s Life of Blake ; 
and I still think that my opening remarks on it 
are strictly true: “Blake does not seem to have 
had any particular idea to express in this design, 
but to have taken the words of the quotation, and 
let them carry him as far as they could.” 

No, 246 is named “ Two Sketches in Pencil (un- 
erplaned), lent by George Smith, Esq.” They 
are both down in my list of Uncoloured Works, 
Nos. 2.and 119. The first was to me also “un- 
explained ;” [ could only term it A Naked Man 
touching a Ram ashe recedes. The second I called 
Wren, and I think this is clearly correct: “evi- 
dently intended for Wren, the dome of St. Paul’s 
being sketched in the distance; resembles the 
Newton in general arrangement.” 

Let me add, with reference to the two magni- 
ficent water-colours of The Last Judgment (No. 
68 from Petworth, and No. 70 lent by Sir W. 
Stirling-Maxwell), that I took the opportunity at 
the Burlington Club of comparing those composi- 
tions with the remarkable description, 4 Vision of 
the Last Judyment, written by Blake himself, and 
Printed in Gilchrist’s second volume. Each of 





the pictures was found to correspond in certain 
leading details with the Vision, now one of them 
more, and now the other ; but neither corresponds 
throughout. W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART SALES, 


Amone the pictures by English masters, the 
sale of which preceded that of the great examples 
of the Dutch School in the Levy collection on 
Thursday week, some were very notable. There 
was first a Bonington—a sweeping storm to the 
right of the landscape, and a brillant effect of 
a long plain lit by a fleeting sunlight. It was 
sold for only 437. By John Crome there was 
Hautbois Common, a picture of some importance, 
a landscape with a clump of trees, and donkeys 
in the foreground, and a fine distance of whitened 
willow, sunlit meadow, and grey cloud. Much of 
this is in Crome’s finest manner. It realised 405/. 
By Gainsborough, from the Holmewood collec- 
tion, there was the portrait of Signor Tenducct, 
the great tenor, which had been exhibited at Bur- 
lington House in 1870, when it formed part, if 
we remember rightly, of the collection of Mr. 
Heugh. It fetched last week 260/. Gains- 
borough’s Mushroom Gatherer, sold on the same 
day, is a large but entirely sketchy work. A Cupid 
struggling with a Bacchante for his Quiver is pro- 
bably among quite the best of the works of 
Hilton. It is a very spirited piece, pleasant in 
design and significant in action. It fetched 67/. 
There were no less than twelve pictures by 
George Morland, some of them representing him 
quite at his best, and showing all the range of his 
homely subjects—peasant-women struggling with 
the wind, gypsies under a country hedge, boon 
companions drinking at the out-of-doors table 
of a country inn, a postboy returning at even- 
ing to the stable and stable-yard. The post- 
boy picture—Evening, or the Postboy’s Ieturn— 
is the most complete, if not in all respects the 
most agreeable, of his works here. It is full of 
subject : all the incidents the circumstance allows : 
and is painted with his utmost care—care often 
wanting in his pictures. The figure of postboy 
returning to stable, man and lad, the work and 
play of stable-life, with all the occupants of the 
place, the light of a summer evening on roof and 
greenery seen through the wide door—all are most 
carefully studied and happily expressed. The 
picture realised 6307. By Patrick Nasmyth there 
was one marvellously crisp, brilliant, and finished 
little picture—a most favourable example of his 
work: a landscape with figures near a pool of 
water, and afternoon light on a wide hilly distance. 
It sold for 336/. The collection of Dutch pictures 
was rich in the works of many masters, though it 
contained none by either of those three whom 
recent opportunities of seeing them have brought 
into added notice: Peter de Hooghe, Nicholas 
Maes, and Van der Meer of Delft. By Nicholas 
Berchem there was the Alpine Pass, elaborately 
described in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, and sold 
on Saturday for 514/. A most clever interior by 
a man but little valued here—Brekelenkamp—La 
Cuisiniére, with curtained alcove, spinning-wheel 
behind her, and red pot on the hearth, sold for 
only 25/. Thrown in among the rest was a work 
ascribed to Cima il Conegliano: The Virgin Seated 
and holding the Infant Christ on Her Knee. It 
came from the collection of the Prince Napoleon, 
and fetched 3837. A marvellous Gerard Dow— 
An Astrologer at a Window—admired more than 
once at great exhibitions and coming from noted 
collections, but carrying its best claim to notice 
in its own extraordinary excellence, was sold 
for 7147. Work like this may not be of a 
high kind, but it reaches perfection in its kind; 
and the accessories of an astrologer’s table—com- 
passes, globe, hour-glass, and open book—have 
never been painted with more deceptive cunning 
and accomplished finish. Another Italian picture 
—but a late one—came in afterwards: Francesco 
Guardi’s Grand Canal, Venice, a fine, though a 





small example of the master; it sold for 183i, 
Then came a series of remarkable portraits by 
Franz Hals, two or three of them enormously ex- 
pressive, though sketchy works. The Violin 
Player—perhaps broadest and sketchiest of all— 
sold for 897; the Singer for 262]. A Portrait of 
Baron Falkenstein, by the same master, sold for 
2997. There was an important landscape by Hob- 
bema: a wooded landscape with peasarts on a 
road, and a pool of water before a cottage; it had 
been exhibited at Burlington House, and it fetched 
9971. _ The Enamoured Cavalier—the great Fran- 
cis “dieris, seen twice at the British Institution, 
and recognised wherever seen as a chef d'ceuvre of 
the Dutchman—realised the enormous sum of 
3,675/., which is, we believe, an advance of about 
5007. on the price given for the work by Mr. 
Albert Levy. La Tricoteuse, a very pleasant pic- 
ture, attributed in the catalogue to Gaspar 
Netscher, but engraved by Wille as a Mieris—un- 
less we are mistaken—realised 441/., and this 
again, we hear, was a marked advance on the 
price paid for it. Wille may have been mistaken 
as to its attribution. The work, which is among 
the most pleasing of the works of the school, 
represents a young woman with some preten- 
sions to comeliness, sitting knitting at an 
arched window. A good example of Adrian 
van Ostade, The Card Players, three boors 
seated round a stool, fetched 283/.; a Stable 
Interior, attributed to Isaac Ostade, only 42%. 
There was a very clever portrait by i. van 
Ravesteyn, not without subtlety of expression, and 
with marvellous imitation of certain fabrics, lace 
more especially. It was of the Queen of Bohemia, 
and went for 94/. There were several Jacob 
Ruysdael’s ; the most important of them were 
View in the Environs of a Forest (714l.) and View 
in a Grove of Trees (3881.). The first is un- 
doubtedly in the very best style and period of the 
artist. A fine large Solomon Rapaied—e most 
placid river-scene, with church and other build- 
Ings grouped on the river's bank, and ships and a 
ferry-boat on the broad water — realised 4201. 
Jan Steen’s Bad Company must be among the 
most expressive and accomplished of his works. 
A simple youth, a little drunk and heavy, is now 
entrapped by harlots, one of whom robs him of 
his watch while he, with open mouth, sleeps upon 
her knee. A hideous creature, in league with the 
harlot, receives the stolen goods. Broken bits of a 
feast lie on the board. A fiddler fiddles merrily 
behind, and one sad face of a philosophic 
smoker, removed from the action of the piece, 
points the moral of the drama. 997/. seems a 
most moderate price for this master-work of 
Jan Steen’s. To some a less offensive example of 
the master is the Doctor's Visit: a doctor feeling 
a woman’s pulse, with many bystanders and much 
charm of accessories. This work, brilliant and 
expressive, though less brilliant and expressive 
than the other, realised but 2047. A fine 
landscape by Adrian Van de Velde, A View in 
a Woody Park, fetched 9451. An Interior by B. 
Maton, a very clever study of two Dutch people of 
mean lives and narrow thoughts, fetched 198/. 
By Wouvermans there were two very important 
pieces: first a Hawking Party said to have been 
painted for the wife of Philip IV. of Spain, and 
second A View ona Canal m Holland, a winter 
landscape of singular power. These fetched 
respectively 924/. and 1102. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Scort, in his preface to the Blake Cata- 
logue, points out that “ we must recognise as the 
central truth in art the fact that the human body 
is the standard of beauty and power, and that be- 
side the body and the soul within it, and operat- 
ing through it, there ought to be nothing of very 
great interest in this world.” This is a suggestive 
and timely criticism in regard to an artist like 
Blake who had little delight in the careful imita- 
tion of natural objects, and whose failures as an 
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imitative painter Mr. Scott is careful to point out. 
By the way, the writer appears to be under the 
impression that the copy of Swedenborg exhibited 
at the club with marginal notes by Blake is the 
first proof that has been given of the artist's 
acquaintance with Swedenborg’s writings. In a 
footnote to his preface he says:—‘ Since this was 
written a copy of Swedenborg’s Angelic Wisdom, 
with pencilled notes by Blake on many pages has 
been left at the Burlington Club by Mr. J. R. P. 
Kirby, showing that he had studied Swedeuborg.” 
But in the third chapter of Gilchrist’s Life the in- 
fluence of the mystic writer is distinctly recog- 
nised. “In another twenty years,” says Mr. 
Gilchrist, speaking of Blake’s boyhood, “ we shall 
find him freely and, as true believers may think, 
heretically criticising the Swedish seer from the 
spiritualist, not the rationalist point of view, as 
being a divine teacher, whose truths, however, 
were not new, and whose falsehoods were all old.” 
Blake, indeed, directly refers to Swedenborg in 
the “ Prophetic Books.” It is possible, indeed, 
that the subject may have been first introduced to 
him by his friend Flaxman, who was deeply 
attached to the principles of Swedenborg’s theo- 
logy. 


Mr. Boventon is engaged upon a large picture 
illustrating a subject from the writings of Wash- 
ington Irving. It is painted for an American 
gentleman, and will not be exhibited in this 
country. 


Durtné the season there will be published in 
L’ Art a series of illustrations from pictures in the 
Royal Academy. Among the principal works to 
be represented are Mr. Leighton’s large proces- 
sional picture and Mr. Poynter’s Race of Atalanta. 
There will also be published in the same journal a 
series of illustrated articles on the Salon. 


Ir is intended to publish in one of the forth- 
coming numbers of the Portfolio some facsimile 
reproductions from drawings by Matthew Paris. 
These drawings will be taken from a MS. Life of 
Offa in the British Museum profusely illustrated 
with designs in pen and ink by the Monk of St. 
Albans. Matthew Paris joined the monastery in the 
year 1217, and the volume that has been mentioned 
written and illustrated by himself, was presented 
by him as a gift to the church. The series of designs 
shows the artist to have been specially disposed to- 
wards the representation of battle-subjects, many of 
which are very spirited and vigorous. They are 
executed with the pen, in some places merely in 
outline, in others with a careful finish of the de- 
tails of armour, and they form altogether a most 
interesting record of the art of the thirteenth 
century. 


A WELI-T0-pDo shoemaker of Bremen recently 
conceived the idea of having the front of his house 
decorated with life-size statues of the three most 
celebrated shoemakers in German history. The 
first of these was the holy St. Crispin, the patron 
of the shoemakers’ craft ; the second was the brave 
Hans von Sagan, who in 1370 turned the tide of 
the great battle of the German orders against the 
heathen Lithuanians by bearing the Imperial 
standard right into the midst of the enemy; and 
the third was Hans Sachs the well-known shoe- 
maker bard. The figures of these notabilities have 
been executed with considerable skill by Herr 
Kropp, a sculptor of high repute in Bremen, and 
are said to be very characteristic works, resembling 
in many respects the productions of the old Niirn- 
berg masters. Hans Sachs is represented in the 
leather apron of his calling, but with a book in his 
left hand and a face expressive of mischievous 
humour; St. Crispin as a saintly personage, who 
yet does not disdain the smell of leather; and the 
patriotic Hans von Sagan, bearing the victorious 
standard, but with a wooden leg, the price he paid 
for his courage. 


A most finished and delicate drawing in sepia 


by Isabe e, representing the artist himself and 
Name. Tiksnen, has been presented to the Louvre 








by M. Thiénon, the grandson of the lady. It has 
been placed among the other drawings of the 
French school. It is dated 1806. 


THE subject given this year for the Prix de 
Rome in architecture is a veterinary college with 
accessory buildings for the sick animals. There 
are fifty-two competitors. 


A MAGNIFICENT illustrated edition of Victor 
Hugo’s Quatre-vingt-treize has recently been 
published in Paris. The great author himself, 
who is said to have considerable talent as an 
artist, has contributed three illustrations to this 
work. The other engravings are by such artists 
as Morin, Langon, Brion, Daniel Vierge, Gilbert, 
Karl Bodmer, and Ed. Bayard. 


A SPLENDID etching by Aug. Langon of a 
grand old Nubian lion appears in Z’Art of last 
week, A large woodcut is also given of the 
magnificent gate of the Stanga Palace at Cremona 
recently added to the Louvre. This exuberant 
work of Italian Renaissance is so crowded with 
rich detail that it leaves no spot upon which the 
eye can find rest. The legend of Hercules forms 
the motive of the greater number of the reliefs, 
and a life-sized statue of the hero, reminiscent of 
antique models, stands as a support to the enta- 
blature on one side, the pendant to it being an 
equally fine statue of Theseus. Tritons, centaurs, 
sirens, and other such creations of the poetic 


imagination, enter largely into the rest of the 
decoration. 


THE archaeologist, Sig. Luigi Depoletti, has 
generously presented to the Raffaelle Academy 
the highly finished reproductions in scagliola of 
the bas-relief of the Parthenon, which forty years 
ago his friend Prince Soresina Vidoni gave to him 
after having had copies in bronze made in London 
of these same bas-reliefs. 


Tue Italian caricaturist, Francesco Redenti, 
has recently died. He was much esteemed by 


Cavour, to whom his sketches afforded great 
amusement. 


THE Journal Offciel states that owing to the 
— promise of the Salon for this year the 

inister of Public Instruction has agreed to bestow 
a larger number of medals than was mentioned in 
the regulations. There will be added to those 
usually given, nine for painting; five for sculp- 
ture; three for architecture; and three for en- 
graving and lithography. 

THE new National Gallery at Berlin was opened 
by the Emperor William on March 21, and the 
public were admitted on the 26th. 


Tue historical exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts at Vienna that it was announced would be 


opened on October 15 of this year is postponed 
until March 15, 1877. ; 


ACCORDING to a decree published in the Journal 


Offictel, an international exhibition will shortly 
be held in Paris. 


THe names of the members of the jury ap- 
pointed by the French Government for the forth- 
coming Salon are as follows :—Section of Painting: 
MM. Ed. André, President of the Union Centrale ; 
Maurice Cottier; Ed. Marcille; le Comte d’Os- 
moy and the Vicomte Tanzier, conservator of the 
paintings in the National Museums. Section of 
Sculpture: MM. Barbet de Jouy, conservator of 
modern sculpture in the National Museums ; 
Michaut; and le Vicomte de Rainneville. Section 
of Architecture: MM. le Comte de Cardaillac 
and Lenoir, both members of the Institute. Sec- 
tion of Engraving and Lithography: MM. Ed. 
OCharton; Paul Mantz and le Vicomte Delaborde, 


Perpetual Secretary of the Académie des Beaux- 
arts. 


M. Steno, to whose work in the church of 
Saint Sulpice in Paris we have before drawn 
attention in the Acapemy, has recently finished 
after twelve years’ labour, the two last of his grand 
wall-paintings in the transept. These represent 





Christ leaving the Tomb and The Ascension of Christ, 
They are nine métres high and five wide, and 
are spoken of by French critics as being among the 
noblest achievements of modern French art. The 
figure of Christ in the Christ leaving the Tomb is 
indeed characterised by a writer in the Chronique 
as “une des figures les mieux trouvées et les plus 
impressionnantes de la peinture contemporaine.” 


THE current number of Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst opens with a suggestive article by A. Wolf 
on the altarpiece by Sebastian del Piombo in the 
church of 8. Giovanni Crisostomo in Venice. 
This altarpiece is often missed even by visitors to 
the picturesque little church, but it is one of the 
finest works of Sebastian’s early or Venetian 
period, very rich in colour, and showing strongly 
the influence of Giorgione. Herr Wolf has dis- 
covered a remarkable resemblance between the 
Magdalen of this picture and the well-known 
Fornarina of the Uffizi ; he considers them, indeed, 
to represent the same person, and draws the con- 
clusion that the Fornarina is not by Raphael, but 
that it is a Venetian work, and probably by 
Sebastian del Piombo. The suggestion that the 
Fornarina is of Venetian origin is not a new one. 
It has been attributed by some to Giorgione, but 
Giorgione died a year before it was painted; it 
has also been given to Palma Vecchio. It seems 
more probable, however, that if it be really 
the work of a Venetian artist, that artist was 
Sebastian, the pupil of Giorgione, for it certainly 
has many of the characteristics of the last-named 
artist. The supposition that it is the portrait of 
the Fornarina, or of some mistress of Raphael’s, 
is now generally discarded. In his Artistie Wan- 
derings through Paris, Paul d’Abrest considers the 
character and work of the genial French artist, 
Gustave Courbet, who is now an exile from Paris 
on account of his political opinions. Two illus- 
trations are given wm his works, and a charac- 
teristic little portrait of the artist with a short 
clay pipe in his mouth. The other articles of the 
number are a continuation of Iwan Lermoliefi’s 
Galleries of Rome, a learned essay on aesthetics, 
entitled Ueber den Streit der Form-Aesthetiker und 
Gehalts-Aesthetiker in Bezug auf die bildende 
Kunst, and a description of some of the pictures 
in the Stidel Institute by O. Busch. 


Tue memorial bust of Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, author of Scientific Colonisation, has been 
completed and sent to the Royal Academy for the 
forthcoming exhibition. The bust is destined 
ultimately to adorn the Colonial Office. 


Tue death is announced of M. Merino, a pupil 
of Goya, and an artist of some note in Paris, 
where he has been for some time established. 
He has bequeathed his whole fortune and all 
his pictures to the city of Lima, where he was 
born. 








THE STAGE. 
SALVINI'S MACBETH. 

Satvint closed his short visit to Edinburgh by @ 
performance of Macbeth. It was, perhaps, from 
a sentiment of local colour that he chose to play 
the Scotch usurper for the first time before 
Scotchmen ; and the audience were not insensible 
of the privilege. Few things, indeed, can move 
a stronger interest than to see a great creation 
taking shape for the first time. If it is not purely 
artistic, the sentiment is surely human. And the 
thought that you are before all the world and 
have the start of so many others as eager as your 
self, at least keeps you in a more unbearable sus 
pense before the curtain rises, if it does not enhance 
the delight with which you follow the performance 
and see the actor “bend up each corporal agent 

to realise a master-piece of a few hours’ duration. 
With a player so variable as Salvini, who 
trusts to the feeling of the moment for so much 
detail, and who, night after night, does the same 
thing differently but always well, it can never be 
safe to pass judgment after a single hearing. And 
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this is more py true of last week's Macbeth; 
for the whole third act was marred by a grievously 
humorous misadventure. Several minutes too soon 
the ghost of Banquo joined the party, and, after 
having sat helpless awhile at a table, was ignomi- 
niously withdrawn. Twice was this ghostly 

Jack-in-the-Box obtruded on the stage before his 
time; twice removed again; and yet he showed 
so little hurry when he was really wanted, that, 
after an awkward pause, Macbeth had to begin his 
apostrophe to empty air. The arrival of the be- 
lated spectre in the middle, with a jerk that made 
him nod all over, was the last accident in the 
chapter, and worthily topped the whole. It may 
be imagined how lamely matters went throughout 
these cross purposes. 

In spite of this, and some other hitches, Sal- 
vini’s cbheth had an emphatic success. The 
creation is worthy of a place beside the same 
artist's Othello and Hamlet. It is the simplest 
and most unsympathetic of the three; but the 
absence of the finer lineaments of Hamlet is 
redeemed by ‘gusto, breadth, and a headlong 
unity. Salvini sees nothing great in Macbeth 
beyond the royalty of muscle, and that courage 
which comes of strong and copious circulation. 
The moral smallness of the man is insisted on 
from the first, in the shudder of uncontrollable 
jealousy with which he sees Duncan embracing 

anquo. He may have some northern poetry of 
speech, but he has not much logical under- 
standing. In his dealings with the supernatural 

wers he is like a savage with his fetish, trust- 
ing them beyond bounds while all goes well, and 
whenever he is crossed, casting his belief aside 
and calling “ fate into the list.” For his wife, he 
is little more than an agent, a frame of bone and 
sinew for her fiery spirit to command. The 
nature of his feeling towards her is rendered 
with a most precise and delicate touch. He 
always yields to the woman’s fascination; and yet 
his caresses (and we know how much meaning 

Salvini can give to a caress) are singularly hard 
and unloving. Sometimes he lays his hand on 
her as he might take hold of any one who hap- 
pened to be nearest him at a moment of excite- 
ment. Love has fallen out of this marriage by 
the way, and left a curious friendship. Only once— 
at the very moment when she is showing herself 
so little a woman and so much a high-spirited 
man—only once is he very deeply stirred towards 
her; and that finds expression in the strange and 
horrible transport of admiration, doubly strange 
and horrible on Salvini’s lipsp—* Bring forth men- 
children only !” 

The murder scene, as was to be expected, 
pleased the audience best. Macbeth’s voice, in 
the talk with his wife, was a thing not to be for- 
gotten; and when he spoke of his hangman’s 
hands he seemed to have blood in his utterance. 
Never for a moment, even in the very article of 
the murder, does he possess his own soul. He is 
’man on wires. From first to last it is an exhi- 
bition of hideous cowardice. For, after all, it is 
not here, but in broad daylight, with the exhilara- 
tion of conflict, where he can assure himself at 
every blow he has the longest sword and the 
heaviest hand, that this man’s physical bravery 
can keep him up; heisan unwieldy ship, and needs 
plenty of way on before he will steer. 

_In the banquet scene, while the first murderer 
fives account of what he has done, there comes a 
flash of truculent joy at the “twenty trenched 
sashes” on Banquo's head. Thus Macbeth makes 
welcome to his imagination those very details of 
physical horror which are so soon to turn sour in 
him. As heruns out to embrace these cruel cir- 
cumstances, as he seeks to realise to his mind’s 
eye the reassuring spectacle of his dead enemy, 
he is dressing out the phantom to terrify himself ; 
snd his imagination, playing the part of justice, 
is to “commend to his own lips the ingredients 
of his poisoned chalice.” With the recollection 
of Hamlet and his father’s spirit still fresh upon 
him, and the holy awe with which that good man 





encountered things not dreamt of in his philosophy, 
it was not possible to avoid looking for resem- 
blances between the two apparitions and the two 
men haunted. But there are none to be found. 
Macbeth has a purely physical dislike for Banquo’s 
spirit and the “twenty trenched gashes.” He is 
afraid of he knows not what. He is abject, and 
again blustering. In the end he so far forgets 
himself, his terror and the nature of what is 
before him, that he rushes upon it as he would 
upon a man, When his wife tells him he lacks 
repose, there is something really childish in the 
way he looks about the room, and, seeing nothing, 
with an expression of almost sensual relief plucks 
up heart enough to go to bed. And what is 
the upshot of the visitation? It is written in 
Shakspere, but should be read with the com- 
mentary of Salvini’s voice and expression :—“ Oh! 
siam nell’ opra ancor fanciulli”—*‘‘ We are yet but 
young in deed.” Circle below circle. He is look- 
ing with horrible satisfaction into the mouth of 
hell. There may still be a prick to-day; but to- 
morrow, conscience will be dead, and he may 
move untroubled in this element of blood. 

In the fifth act we see this lowest circle reached ; 
and it is Salvini’s finest moment throughout the 
play. From the first, he was admirably made up, 
and looked Macbeth to the full as perfectly as ever 
he looked Othello. From the first moment he steps 
upon the stage you can see this character is a 
creation to the fullest meaning of the phrase; for 
the man before you is a type you know well 
already. He arrives with Banquo on the heath, 
fair and red-bearded, sparing of gesture, full of 
pride and the sense of animal well-being, and 
satisfied after the battle like a beast who has eaten 
his fill. But in the fifth act, there is a change. 
This is still the big, burly, fleshly, handsome 
looking Thane; here is still the same face which 
in the earlier acts could be superficially good- 
humoured and sometimes royally courteous. But 
now the atmosphere of blood, which pervades the 
whole tragedy, has entered into the man and 
subdued him to its own nature; and an in- 
describable degradation, a slackness and puffiness, 
has overtaken his features. He has breathed the 
air of carnage, and supped full of horrors. Lady 
Macbeth complains of the smell of blood on her 
hand: Macbeth makes no complaint—he has 
ceased to notice it now; but the same smell is in 
his nostrils. A contained fury and disgust 
possesses him. He taunts the messenger and the 
doctor as people would taunt their mortal enemies. 
And, indeed, as he knows right well, everyone is 
his enemy now, except his wife. About her he 
questions the doctor with something like a last 
human anxiety; and, in tones of grisly mystery, 
asks him if he can “ minister to a mind diseased.” 
When the news of her death is brought him, he is 
staggered and falls into a seat ; but somehow it is 
not anything we can call grief that he displays. 
There had been two of them against God and 
man; and now, when there is only one, it makes 
perhaps less difference than he had expected. 
And so her death is not only an affliction, but one 
more disillusion ; and he redoubles in bitterness. 
The speech that follows, given with tragic 
cynicism in every word, is a dirge, not so much 
for her as for himself. From that time forth, 
there is nothing human left in him, only “ the 
fiend of Scotland,” Macduff's “ hell-hound,” whom, 
with a stern glee, we see baited like a bear and 
hunted down like a wolf. He is inspired and set 
above fate by a demoniacal energy, a lust of 
wounds and slaughter. Even after he meets 
Macduff his courage does not fail; but when he 
hears the Thane was not bora of woman, all 
virtue goes out of him; and though he speaks 
sounding words of defance, the last combat is 
little better than a suicide. 

The whole performance is, as I said, so full of 
gusto and a headlong unity; the personality of 
Macbeth is so sharp and powerful; and within 
these somewhat narrow limits, there is so much 
play and saliency that, so far as concerns Salvini 





himself, a third great success seems indubitable. 
Unfortunately, however, a great actor cannot fill 
more than a very small fraction of the boards ; 
and though Banquo’s ghost will probably be more 
seasonable in his future apparitions, there are 
some more inherent difficulties in the piece. The 
company at large did not distinguish themselves. 
Macduff, to the huge delight of the gallery, out- 
Macduff’d the average ranier. The lady who 
filled the principal female part has done better 
on other occasions, but I fear she has not metal 
for what she tried last week. Not to succeed in 
the sleep-walking scene is to make a memorable 
failure. As it was given, it succeeded in being 
wrong in art without being true to nature. 

And there is yet another difficulty, happily easy 
to reform, which somewhat interfered with the 
success of the performance. At the end of the 
incantation scene the Italian translator has made 
Macbeth fall insensible upon the stage. This is 
a change of questionable propriety from a psycho- 
logical point of view; while in point of view 
of effect it leaves the stage for some moments 
empty of all business. To remedy this, a bevy of 
green ballet-girls came forth and pointed their 
toes about the prostrate king. A dance of High 
Church curates, or a hornpipe by Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
would not be more out of the key; though the 
gravity of a Scotch audience was not to be over- 
come, and they merely expressed their disapproba- 
tion bya round of moderate hisses, a similar 
irruption of Christmas fairies would most likely 
convulse a London theatre from pit to galler 
with inextinguishable laughter. It is, I am told, 
the Italian tradition ; but it is one more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. With the 
total disappearance of these damsels, with a 
stronger Lady Macbeth, and, if possible, with 
some compression of those scenes in which Salvini 
does not appear, and the spectator is left at the 
mercy of Macduffs and Duncans, the play would 
go twice as well and we should be better able to 
follow and enjoy an admirable work of dramatic 
art. Rogpert Lovis STEVENSON. 








STAGE NOTES. 


SMALL changes in the programmes of one or two 
of our theatres have marked Passion week; and 
at one house—the Prince of Wales’s—an im- 
portant alteration has been made by the produc- 
tion, on Thursday night, necessarily too late for 
notice in our columns to-day, of Mr. Byron’s new 
comedy, Wrinkles: a Tale of Time. The Cri- 
terion changes its performances to-night, Saturday ; 
on Monday the esau is invited to Struck Oil 
at the Adelphi; on Tuesday Mr. Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary will be played for the first time on 
the English stage: Mr. Irving, as well as Mrs. 
Crowe, Miss Isabel Bateman, and Miss Virginia 
Francis—three sisters—appearing in the piece; 
while on Wednesday Drury Lane will open its 
doors to Signor Rossi, and the foreign tragedian 
will have large support. 


Amone the pleasantest things produced during 
an earlier management of the Court Theatre was 
Vesta’s Temple, and in this piece a genial comedian, 
Mr. W. J. Hill, has this week appeared at the 
Olympic. His performance in it was not the 
least worthy attraction it had in its original home. 
A merry farce, founded on incidents not strikingly 
probable, begins the evening at the Olympic; but 
the Gascon continues to be the chief piece acted 
there, the chivalrous and earnest bearing of Mr. 
Neville having secured for it a greater measure of 
success than at one time seemed probable. 


Tue first of May will see the retirement of 
Mr. Jefferson from the Princess’s Theatre, and 
the arrival there, it is announced, of certain 
French players drawn from various theatres in 
Paris and elsewhere. Among them will be two 
or three at least whom English audiences are ac- 
customed to welcome. 


Edwin Drood, as represented in the dramatised 
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version for the Surrey Theatre, will be played for 
the first time in central London on May 1. Mr. 
Edgar will produce it at the Duke’s Theatre. 


Mr. CHartes MATHEWS appears on Easter 
Monday at the Gaiety, in the now familiar piece, 
My Awful Dad. 


Mone. JANAUSCHEK, a German tragic actress, 
highly valued in America, will appear, probably, 
at the Haymarket Theatre on the conclusion of 
Miss Neilson’s engagement there, in about a week’s 
time. Mdme. Janauschek, we hear, is almost 
equally at home in our language and her own, and 
it is in English that she will speak at the Hay- 
market. Her American admirers go far in her 

raise: some of them saying that she is a more 
intellectual, if a less emotional, actress than 
Mdme. Ristori. 


Miss Jennie Ler’s very clever performance of 
the “Jo” of Bleak House is not to be seen for 
the last time in London on the withdrawal of the 
piece this week from the Globe Theatre. The 
actress will appear to-day at the theatre of the 
Westminster “ Aquarium,” which is now ready 
for use. 


Tux burlesque of the Africaine is to be revived 
at the Strand Theatre, and for the present Mr. 
Cheltnam’s comic piece, 4 Lesson in Love, will 
continue to be performed. 


Tue veteran M, Ravel, who took a farewell of 
the English public some two or three years ago, 
is among the actors who will appear at the Gaiety 
Theatre as members of the Palais Royal Troupe. 
M. Ravel has but lately returned to the Palais 
Royal from the Gymnase Theatre. 


Wrrn two theatres in London about to be de- 
voted to the French drama, and one to the repre- 
sentation of Shakspere in Italian, it is perhaps 
time to repeat the question, why is nobody found 
to undertake the introduction of a German com- 
pany? From an art point of view the experi- 
ment would be worth having, the German stage 
being certainly that with which Londoners are 
least familiar. Much might be learned from a 
performance by a well-chosen German company. 
From a commercial point of view the experiment 
could hardly fail to be successful, provided it 
were conducted with even ordinary care. The 
German drama has the merit of being for the most 
part an innocent one, and, though London society 
might not on this account desire to frequent it, 
there would certainly flock to it, were it but per- 
formed on Saturday afternoons, all the schools of 
Baker Street, Gower Street, and Notting Hill. 
Then, again, the German colony in London is 
immense, and is still increasing. gHalf Islington 
and Barnsbury would attend the performances, 
though possibly at prices which an Italian 
tragedian or a French interpreter of opéra-bouffe 
would not consider remunerative. For Londoners 
we might have Shakspere in German, as Shakspere 
is given at Hamburg, Hanover, Vienna and 
Leipsic ; while for the German colony we might 
have in addition much that is interesting in the 
German repertory. Under existing circumstances, 
the appearance of a German company in London 
cannot, we should think, be long delayed. 


A success like that of the Maitresse légitime 
last year at the Odéon was sure to bring to M. 
Louis Davyl more than one request for pieces ; 
and there is reason to think that in the Vieur 
Amis, produced at the Gymnase a few days ago, 
M. Davyl has introduced us to a comedy written 
before the work which gave him reputation. In- 
deed, it is rumoured that the Vieux Amis was 
originally destined for the Théatre de Cluny, a 
theatre which a couple of years or so ago 
still enjoyed some of the p.estige conferred 
upon it by the success of M. Cadol’s one successful 
drama. But since then, Cluny has lost prestige 
and M. Davyl has gained some fame, and so it has 
turned out that parts intended for less important 
artists are played by M. Landrol and Mdlle. 
Delaporte. The piece is unequally written: still 


more unequally constructed, and the best that’ its 
critics can say of it is that its first act was 
received sympathetically on merits of its own— 
the second on merits of Mdlle. Delaporte—and 
that the third and fourth, in which comedy 
passes into “gros drame,” show that the writer 
has observed and has lived, and that he may 
some day give us a piece which is vigorous and 
moving. The “old friends” are one M. Duhoux, 
a retired sailor, and one Dr. Guibert, an active- 
minded French physician who has done much 
for the fishing-town and watering-place of 
Croisie ; and the first act is occupied with the 
presentation of a simple yet lively picture of 
such good society as there may be in that remote 
neighbourhood—the doctor played cards with 
Duhoux, the doctor’s wife superintending the 
education of her daughter, a benevolent Madame 
Sainte adding herself to the party, and a young 
man, Julien Pavy, arriving from afar. Pavy is 
desired to marry Amélie—Madame Guibert’s 
daughter, whom Duhoux will richly dower—but 
there has been a sudden love-atfair between 
him and another girl of the small circle—Laure 
—and this is in the way; for even when 
Julien himself discovers that Laure is at heart a 
coquette with no other wish than to leave the 
narrow “set” at Croisic, Madame Guibert finds a 
difficulty in carrying out her plan because Laure 
is possessed of a secret about her. Years ago, 
Madame Guibert, travelling to Paris, had been 
the mistress of Duhoux; a brute who, repenting 
afterwards of his violence, had devoted himself to 
the friendship of the husband and had desired to 
endow the child. To the future son-in-law, 
Madame Guibert, spurred on by the threats of 
Laure, herself divulges the truth. The doctor 
hears the confession of his wife; all the friendly 
associations of fifteen years are embittered; and 
when the “old friend” comes in with a bouquet 
for the doctor’s birthday the doctor dashes it to 
the ground, and Duhowx falls in a fit of apoplexy. 
They carry him away, calling the doctor to help 
him ; but the doctor is at first engrossed with the 
wrong that had been done him. Only too late 
does the feeling of his duty to help the stricken 
man—who had planned an atonement—cross his 
mind: and then it is too late. Guibert must be 
consoled by the loves and happiness of Julien and 
Amélie. Landrol makes a picturesque and forci- 
ble figure as Duhoux; of Mdlle. Delaporte, as 
Laure, we have already spoken. Mdme. Fromen- 
tin, Mdme. Lesueur, M. Achard, and M. Pujul 
appear in the piece. 


Tue “représentation de retraite” of Madame 
Nathalie produced about six hundred pounds. 


Every character in the Ztrangére has been 
“ understudied ” at the Théatre Frangais, and in 
case of illness or accident Mdlle. Bernhardt’s part 
would be taken by Mdme. Lloyd, and Malle. 
Croizette’s by Mdme. Broisat. 








MUSIC. 


A Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
J. Stainer and W. A. Barrett. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 1876.) 


THERE can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the vagueness in matters of detail which 
characterises the knowledge and practice of 
English musical people is owing to the 
absence of any complete work of reference. 
The only sources of information hitherto 
have been special treatises, or dictionaries 
too insignificant to deserve notice; and the 
true answers to many questions of import- 
ance have lain hidden in works which to 
the ordinary public are both unattainable 
and unintelligible, being in foreign tongues 
and scarce: so that most people have been 
contented to evolve rules for a variety of 
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sciousnesses, and often treat arpeggios, 
shakes, appoggiaturas, and many more im- 
portant things just as their momentary 
feelings prompt them, without either con- 
sideration of fitness or knowledge of the 
rules derived from the traditions of the best 
masters. The Dictionary of Musical Terms 
by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett comes to 
supply the deficiency just at the time when 
people are waking up to the advantages of 
accuracy in all sorts of arts, and it is most 
welcome. Its title gives a very humble idea 
of its importance, suggesting rather dry 
definitions or technical explanations than 
what it really contains. The definitions and 
explanations are all there, and their multi- 
tude is truly astonishing, even the most out- 
of-the-way words receiving consideration ; 
but besides this there is a great quantity of 
valuable essays, not only by the editors, but 
also by men well known to the public for 
successful labours in the field of music 
and acoustics, such as Mr. Hullah and 
Mr. Ellis the translator of Helmholtz, 
and Mr. William Chappell and Mr. Hel- 
more. 

The scope of the work is such as to take 
into consideration all possible questions con- 
nected with music, from the time of Homer 
and the four-stringed lyre of the Greeks up 
to Wagner and the immense orchestras of 
modern times, and under the several head- 
ings the book contains a complete history of 
the rise and development of the art. 

Greek music is exhaustively treated, its 

history being traced from the earliest begin- 
nings, the importance of its connexion with 
Egypt being duly shown, and a complete 
account of its development and an explana- 
tion of the various scale-systems being given 
in a manner that cannot fail to make that 
abstruse and unemotional subject clear to 
everybody who wishes to know about it. 
Under the heads of “ Plain-song,”’ “ Nota- 
tion,” ‘Ballad,’ &c., the connexion of 
Greek art with the rude beginnings of 
mediaeval times is pointed out, with a great 
deal of information about Hucbald and 
Guido d’Arezzo, who are looked upon by 
many people as the first to have at- 
tempted rude harmony and to have de- 
vised systems of notation. It is hinted, 
moreover, that the first steps in the 
direction of modern music may have been 
made in England, whither the traditions of 
the Greeks had been brought by the Greek 
monk Theodore of Tarsus, who was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 669 ; and where 
before the year 1000 not only the minstrels 
but the common people sang ballads all 
through the land, and where the nobles could 
sing “with correct musical intervals” and 
accompany themselves on the harp, and 
where was the great organ of Winchester 
with 400 pipes and thirteen pairs of bellows, 
that took two organists to play on it. 

From this poimt the history of music 
diverges into the two lines of secular and 
sacred works, to both of which proper at- 
tention is directed. The literature of 
mediaeval dance music is treated with the 
consideration due to it as the ultimate source 
of the forms of modern instrumental com- 
position, and the number of specimens quoted 
would form quite an interesting collection of 





uncertainties out of their own inner con- 


itself. The question of “Plain-song” is 
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dealt with in an optimist manner by Mr. 
Helmore, such as will be exceedingly agree- 
able to a great portion of believers in that 
kind of music, as it is stated among other 
things of a like kind that all objections to 
the early religious origin of plain-song are 
invalid, and that people may consider with- 
out doubt that the “ well-known ecclesias- 
tical psalm-tones have descended through 
‘the ages all along’ the thirty centuries 
from the days of King David, the sweet 
singer Of Israel, in an unbroken tradition to 
ourown day.” Thisishopeful. But peuple 
who are not inclined to take things so easily 
will find a more philosophical view of the 
question in various other articles which touch 
upon the same subject from another point of 
view. Proceeding then with the oratorio 
and the opera, which are traced from their 
respective sources, the mediaeval Mysteries 
and Moralities, up to the modern decadence 
of the former and the theories of Waguer 
with regard to the latter, the historical part 
is brought to a close with the article on the 
“Sonata,” which givesasketch of the develop- 
ment of the forms of modern instrumental 
music. Side by side with this there are 
historical and descriptive accounts of musical 
instruments, the organ and the pianoforte 
rightly having chief consideration. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to find men 
sufficiently learned to manage such a techni- 
cal matter as a dictionary, and yet entirely 
free from pedantry or the narrowmindedness 
of partisanship. Music has always been 
especially liable to the curse of factions as 
unreasonable as those of the greens and the 
blues of the hippodrome of Constantinople. 
The quarrels of the Piccinists and the 
Giuckists, the fight between the followers 
of Handel and Bononcini immortalised in 
the well-known epigram, and the bitter 
warfare of Wagnerites and anti- Wagnerites 
of present times, are but the great historical 
types of the endless bickerings between the 
partisans of different schools of harmony 
and general theories of music, which are 
carried on with as little attention to reason as 
if the combatants were politicians or theo- 
logians. In this respect the Dictionary 
stands out in happy relief from the ordinary 
contentiousness of musical literature. With 
one or two exceptions, controversial questions 
are sedulously avoided. Thus on the one 
hand those who call the new German school 
strange and uncouth are happily subjected 
to rebuke as unthinking in the short ex- 
planation of the word “ Abenteuerlich,” 
while on the other, in the article “ Opera,” 
Wagner’s theories are subjected to a criti- 
cism which shows the editors to be neither 
blind followers nor headstrong opponents. 
Again, in explanation of questions of har- 
mony the principle is adopted of mentioning 
the best known theories of chords and dis- 
cords and their resolutions, but not definitely 
accepting them, taking rather the ground of 
pointing out the practice of the greatest 
masters in those respects without attempting 
to systematise them. There are some re- 
marks bearing on the question of pedantry 
which deserve quotation for their broad 
liberality. In the article on “ Counterpoint ” 
It is said :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that the first fact which 
startles, and shakes the faith of the student of 





of contrapuntists are so inconsistent. 
Their books consist of rules, their compositions of 
exceptions. . . Whether a course of study 
in counterpoint is not more interesting to the lover 
of musical history than beneficial to the gifted 
young composer, the reader may perhaps be able 
to judge for himself.” 

Under the head of “ Consecutives”’ it is 
suggested that “the indiscriminate con- 
demnation of consecutive fifths” was the 
result of the reaction from the barbarous 
effect of the continuous “ consecutive quarts, 
quints, and octaves” in the early attempts 
at harmony; and that though “ often pro- 
ductive of an ugly or distressing effect, their 
use when not objectionable seems to have 
been somewhat thoughtlessly forbidden by 
musical lawgivers.” There can be no doubt 
that this last remark is true, and in con- 
firmation of it a short series of instances of 
violations of this rule by the greatest com- 
posers is given. If pedants in fear of the 
headlong recklessness of young composers 
ery “fools will rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” we can at all events answer that 
it will be so much the better for us, for we 
shall be the sooner rid of them. It is the 
very ease with which the simpler rules of 
composition can be mastered which enables 
a lot of mere makers of music to pass them- 
selves off as composers. If some of them 
could be persuaded to exercise their own 
judgment a little, they would soon show 
how utterly without real musical sense they 
are, and so giving them a little more rope 
would only afford them the opportunity of 
hanging themselves. 

The competency of the editors to form 
opinions of so liberal and advanced a nature 
is justified by the excellence of the articles on 
‘Counterpoint’ and “‘ Fugue.”’ They are both 
admirable; the latter especially is as com- 
plete, concise, and intelligible as possible, 
and it is probable that a student might 
master the whole subject with this article 
only as a basis, without applying himself to 
Marpurg and Cherubini; and there is more- 
over some very good advice at the end of 
the article which is not to be found in the 
ordinary sources of information. 

It would be impossible to give an idea 
of atithe of the instruction and amuse- 
ment which may be drawn from this 
work. It is suited to a variety of tastes. 
Mathematicians will have the opportunity 
of racking their brains into the seventh 
heaven of abstraction by applying the formulas 
given in the article Duodene, by Mr. Ellis, 
or by experimenting in the light of the 
article on “Temperament ;”’ out of which, 
it may be remarked by way of parenthesis, 
that the ordinary public will get about 
as much information as one who would 
set about learning botany from a series of 
schedules without previous knowledge of the 
technical terms. The article on ‘“‘Acoustics” is 
far more popularly treated, and would serve 
as a very excellent introduction to the ele- 
ments of that branch of physical science. 
Thereare very long and exhaustive treatiseson 
the “Ear” and the “ Larynx,” which, though 
quite out of proportion to the dimensions of 
the Dictionary, will doubtless make it accept- 
able to students of physiology, and so kill 
two birds with one stone. Then there is a 
feast of popular antiquities connected with 
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music, and quotations from poets o/' all ages 
referring to musical subjects, and an entire 
collection of all the known readings of the 
melody known in England as Luther’s hymn, 
and various other curiosities. 

To turn from these pleasant things to the 
weaker sides of the work. It must be con- 
fessed that the Dictionary is lacking in 
matter connected with pianoforte and organ 
playing. The article “Fingering”’ leaves off 
just where it ought to begin, and many 
articles might have been shorn of unimpor- 
tant matter (of which there is a good deal) 
to make room for some information on organ 
playing, which no one would have been more 
fitted to supply than Dr. Stainer. With re- 
gard to the proper rendering of shakes, turns, 
arpeggios, pauses, and other things of a like 
kind, the information supplied is next to no- 
thing, and what there is is not of a nature 
to enlighten the public much. Ifa little of 
the matter to be found in Philip Emmanuel 
Bach, or even in the invaluable editions by 
Von Biilow of Cramer, Beethoven, Bach, 
Scarlatti, &c., had been put under the re- 
spective heads the public would have been a 
gainer by so much more accuracy of know- 
ledge. The writer of the article on ‘ Form” 
must have had a very vague notion of the 
scale on which many less important articles 
are constructed, for it is the merest sketch, 
and instead of being one of the foremost 
articles in the book is most incomplete, 
crude, and unsatisfactory. The article on 
“Larynx” occupies no less than fifteen pages, 
the account of “ Form”’ only four. Of course, 
in such limits comprehensiveness is not to 
be expected, and consequently some of the 
statements in the article are so incomplete 
as to give an untrue impression of the facts. 
This is the more to be regretted as the writer 
is himself of proved ability as a composer 
of instrumental music, and this would have 
been a fine opportunity of affording the 
English musical public information which 
would considerably enhance their enjoyment 
of the works of great masters. As the article 
stands it will certainly not “intimate to the 
musical student the results to which his own 
reading will probably tend.” 

That there Should be some slips in a large 
work of this kind is not to be wondered at. 
The wonder should rather be«that they are 
so few; and, as they are not important or 
definitely misleading, it will serve no pur- 
pose to call attention to them. 

C. Huserr H. Parry. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Aw apology is due alike to our readers and to 
those publishers who send us music to notice, for 
our inability to keep pace in any degree with the 
demands upon our space. Ina oy not exclu- 
sively devoted to music it will be readily seen 
that it is impossible, especially during the height 
of the season, to give more than the most cursory 
record even of musical events, while reviews, 
being less pressing, must frequently be of necessity 
postponed. Some of the pieces now on our table 
have been awaiting notice for months. Many of 
these fortunately do not demand a detailed review; 
and in this article we shall take first a few theo- 
retical and educational works, and then despatch, 
with what speed we may, the “sheet-music” 
lying before us. 

First in musical importance comes Professor 
Macfarren’s Eighty Musical Sentences, to illustrate 
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Chromatic Chords (Cramer & Co.). The idea of 
this little work is alike new and happy. The 
author, in his introduction, truly says that “any 
isolated example of a chord, even with its resolu- 
tion, if it be a discord, can give as little idea of 
its effect upon the sense or meaning of a musical 
phrase, as can a word in a column of a dictionary 
represent the spirit of a poetical age in which 
it may occur.” ‘The whole of the chords illustrated 
by Dr. Macfarren are of course to be found in the 
works of the great masters; but they would fre- 
uently — in such a connexion as to render 
their analysis difficult for the student. These 
“sentences ” are short pieces of music, varying in 
length from five or six to thirty or forty bars, in 
which the chromatic chords are presented in such 
a way as to show clearly their proper employment 
and their musical effeet. There is a large amount 
of variety in the musical treatment, both as regards 
melody and rhythm; and the arrangement of the 
subject is so systematic that it would not be 
inappropriate to call the book a “ Cyclopaedia of 
Chromatic Harmony.” It will be found of great 
value, as well as of much interest, to students. 

The Teacher's Manual of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Method, by John Curwen (Tonic Sol-Fa Agency), 
is not so much an exposition of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system itself (though this is included in the work) 
as a treatise on the best way of teaching it. On 
this, as the founder of the system, Mr. Curwen 
speaks as one having authority. Our opinion of 
the method can be given in two words—that as 
an introduction to sight-singing it is both the 
best and the easiest existing, being founded, as 
most of our readers will know, on the principle of 
key-relationship. The advantage or disadvantage 
of its notation, which we do not propose to discuss 
here, is an altogether different question. It is 
impossible to speak in detail of this book, which 
contains near 400 closely-printed pages; we will 
merely say that it is full of interest even to those 
who are not Tonic Sol-Faists, while to the teachers 
of the method it will be simply invaluable. 

How to Sing, by Ch. J. Bishenden, the cele- 
brated Bass (sc) (H. White & Son). We must 
confess to feeling a prejudice against this little 
book before opening it, because of the description 
of its author on the title. It looks suspiciously 
like a puff, though of course we do not for a 
moment intend to insinuate that Mr. Bishenden 
is not a “celebrated bass.” Never: having had 
the pleasure of hearing him, we can form no 
opinion as to his qualifications. He takes care, 
however, to let us know what others think of 
him by beginning his book with a page headed 
“Personal,” containing press opinions of himself 
and one of his pupils. On page 35 is introduced 
Senty apropos of nothing) a paragraph on 
“ Bishenden’s early life,” and three or four other 
anecdotes of the same gentleman are inserted in 
the course of the work. Those who take an in- 
terest in the “celebrated bass” will probably be 
glad to make the acquaintance of the book. 

A Few Words on Musical Education, by a Pro- 
fessor of Music (Eastbourne: H. Holloway), is a 
very sensible little tract, only twelve pages in 
length, which contains a great many hints to 
parents and teachers as to common faults in 
musical teaching. We can cordially recommend it. 

Of nearly thirty pieces of sheet-music before us, 
it will be easy to despatch the greater number in two 
words. We have first several songs of the average 
ballad order, all more or less tuneful, but showing 
little or no originality. The following catalogue of 
their titles will therefore suffice: —Fisher Matd and 
When green Leaves come again, by A. Scott Gatty; 
Old Donald Gray, by W. H. Holmes; Bright 
Eyes, by Odoardo Barri (all the above are pub- 
lished by Chappell & Co.); Dear Home again, by 
W. ©. Levey (Ashdown & Parry); The Little 
Children, by John Fulcher; and An Old Story, 
by L. Zavertal—this last song is distinguished by 
some very unpleasant consecutive fifths. These 
= songs are published by Messrs. Swan & Pent- 
and. 





The songs next to be mentioned are better, 
prog | more distinct character about them. Stay, 
my Charmer, a posthumous song by the late Sir 
Sterndale Bennett (Chappell & Co.), is marked by 
its composer's characteristic grace and elegance, 
and will certainly please. The weary Heart, by 
Leo Silvani (Swan & Pentland), is a thoroughly 
well-written song, of more originality than many 
of its class, and which can therefore be recom- 
mended. The same composer's Gentle Words 
(same publishers), though inferior to its com- 
panion, has also good points; its chief fault is 
too great monotony of rhythm. Maritana, gay 
Gitana, by W. OC. Levey (Ashdown & Parry), is 
a bright and spirited song in Bolero time, which, 
if well sung, is likely to be a favourite. Adorata, 
a vocal waltz by Henry Klein (Duncan Davison 
& Co.), is a good specimen of its class. The 
Angel at the Window, by Berthold Tours (Ash- 
down & Parry), is a charming little song—a very 
favourable specimen of its composer's talent. 

Coming now to pianoforte music, a Suite de 
Pieces, by Walter Macfarren (Ashdown & Parry), 
first claims notice as the most important of the 
pieces before us. The revival of the old form of 
the Suite, with its varied dance rhythms, has of 
late become quite a fashion. It is comparatively 
easy to imitate the antique forms, but far harder 
to breathe into them the modern spirit. In this 
matter probably no composers have succeeded so 
well as Franz Lachner and Joachim Raff. Mr. 
Maefarren’s Suzte, which consists of a Prelude, 
Sarabande, Gavotte and Musette, Courante, and 
Gigue, is excellently written, and without showing 
any very decided inventive power (as, indeed, was 
hardly to be expected under the restrictions im- 
posed by the nature of the composition) is really 
a as music. We like the Prelude and 

igue best, and the Gavotte (as being too 
reminiscent of Bach) least. But the Gavotte is 
just one of the dances the marked rhythm of 
which renders originality the most difficult. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett’s posthumous Sonatina 
(Chappell & Co.), written for his grandson, is 
only a trifle, but it is such a trifle as none but a 
thorough musician could write. When we com- 
pare it with the sonatinas of Clementi and Kuhlan, 
we could not give it higher praise. It is extremely 
easy, and will be found useful for children who 
are hardly through the instruction-book. 

The Black Knight, Romance, by Arthur O’Leary 
(Lamborn Cock), is a piece which is decidedly 
superior in conception and treatment to most 
drawing-room pieces. It is effective without 
being immoderately difficult. 

Mr. Sydney Smith is well known as one of the 
most prolific as well as successful modern caterers 
for the drawing-room. Three of his latest pieces 
now before us—Rigoletto, Fantasia; Quatre Bras, 
Marche Militaire; and Rhapsodie (Ashdown & 
Parry)—show that he has not lost the art of 
writing music which is pleasing to listen to, and 
far more brilliant in effect than difficult in per- 
formance. 

The following pieces will be found useful for 
teaching purposes:—Le Trianon (Gavotte), La 
Dauphine (Minuet), and Bourrée, all by Theodore 
Trekell (Ashdown & Parry); Cantiléne en forme 
@ Etude, by Alexandre Billet; and Sarabande and 
Gigue, by Corelli, transcribed by Jules Brissac 
(same publishers). Vartattons on the Welsh air 
Ar hyd y nos, by Westley Richards (Lamborn 
Cock), is a good, but rather dry, finger-exercise. 

The two last numbers of the Organist’s Quar- 
terly Journal (Novello & Co.) are of the usual 
mixed quality—some of the pieces being very 
good, and some very indifferent. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—BRAHMS'S “ DEUTSCHES 
REQUIEM.” 


THREE years ago the Philharmonic Society pro- 
duced for the first time in this country the 
“Deutsches Requiem” of Brahms. On_ that 
occasion I was not able to be present, and can, 
there'ore, only speak of the performance from 





hearsay. It ap from contemporary notices 
to have been rather coolly received by the audi- 
ence, a fact which may doubtless be in a great 
degree explained by its very decided originality 
and novelty. The directors of the Society, there- 
fore, did well to bring it forward again, as they 
did at their second concert of the present season, 
on Thursday week last; and they certainly have 
no cause this time to complain of any want of 
appreciation on the part of the hearers. Never 
has a more genuine and well-deserved success 
been obtained by an unfamiliar work than by this 
“‘ Requiem ” on the present occasion. For myself, 
I confess that I have deferred writing a notice of 
it for some time, because I was so excited by the 
music that I felt quite unable to speak of it 
without rushing into extravagant laudation; and 
even now, after having had time to cool down, I 
must say that I have not had such a sensation in 
a concert-room for many years, 

It is by no means easy to analyse the impres- 
sions made by a work in every way so remarkable 
as the present, or to say precisely wherein consists 
the secret of its astonishing power. It is, of course, 
a simple matter enough to say in general terms 
that it is a work of genius; but this phrase alone 
is but of little assistance, as there are many works 
the absolute genius of which is indisputable, 
which nevertheless do not go straight to the heart 
like this ‘“‘ Requiem.” It is, therefore, desirable 
to attempt a somewhat more accurate definition ; 
but before proceeding to do this it will be well to 
say a few words as to the plan of the composition. 

The “ Deutsches Requiem” is not, as might be 
supposed from its title, a translation into German 
of the Romish “Missa pro Defunctis.” It is 
rather a series of choral movements, the text of 
which consists of a selection of passages of Scrip- 
ture appropriate to a funeral service. Thus the 
first chorus commences with the words “ Blessed 
are they that mourn,” &c.; the second with 
“For all flesh is as grass,” and the third (for 
baritone solo and chorus), “Lord; make me to 
know mine end,” and so on with other move- 
ments. 

It is probably correct to say that the great 
charm of the work arises largely from the intense 
depth and truthfulness of its musical expression. 
Brahms wrote it shortly after the death of his 
mother, and there exists no more striking illustra- 
tion of the often-quoted saying that “men learn 
in suffering what they teach in song.” This em- 
bodiment of the feeling of the text is noticeable 
through the whole work, but perhaps nowhere 
more than in No. 4 (the chorus “ How lovely is 
Thy dwelling-place, O Lord of Hosts”), and in 
the fugue, Lord, Thou art worthy vo receive 
glory.” In these passages if the words alone were 
considered, the composer might have been easily 
misled into the adoption of too jubilant a tone; 
but Brahms never suffers himself to forget that 
he is writing a funeral service, and therefore the 
ascription of praise and the song of victory over 
death are tempered by a subdued seriousness 
entirely in keeping with other portions of the 
work, 

The “ Deutsches Requiem,” again, is from the 
first to the last bar thoroughly original, and full 
of its composer's individuality, some phases of 
which are more plainly to be seen here than in 
any other of his works excepting the “ Rhapsodie ” 
(Op. 53) and the “Schicksalslied.”. No doubt in 

laces the influence of Beethoven’s great Mass in 
b, and of Schumann's music, may be indistinctly 
felt; but these places are exceptional, and in no 
way detract from the merit or even from the 
originality of the work. This originality arises 
doubtless in some degree from the freshness of 
the melodic invention, but even more from the 
harmonic treatment. In this latter respect 
Brahms differs materially from most modern 
composers; for whereas they avail themselves 
very largely of chromatic harmonies for the pur- 
poses of modulation, he effects most even of his 
more sudden transitions by simple common 
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chords; his progressions are mostly (though of 
course not invariably) diatonic. This method 
gives a certain ecclesiastical tone to the music, 
and at the same time a masculine energy to it, 
which is one of its distinguishing features. 
Though Brahms is a perfect master of counter- 
point and fugue, as he shows in more than one 
ws of the present work, the polyphonic style is 
ere in general subordinate to the homophonic. 
This peculiarity shows itself even in the most 
elaborate e@ in the “ Requiem,” “ Lord, Thou 
art worthy.” Here the episodes are of more than 
usual importance, and in them the contrapuntal 
style is altogether thrown aside, and the voices 
move in full chords. The orchestration of the 
whole work is of wonderful beauty. The score 
is in places very full, but nowhere overloaded ; 
and Brahms produces his effects by delicate and 
well-chosen contrasts of tone-colouring, rather 
than by the employment of large masses. 
ae like a complete analysis of the music 
would far exceed our limits, but a few words must 
be said as to some of its salient features. The 
opening chorus, “ Blessed are they that mourn,” is 
remarkable alike for the charm of its subjects and 
for the subdued character of its instrumentation. 
The violins are suppressed throughout the move- 
nent, the violas and violoncellos being divided, as 
in the — of Cherubini’s “ Requiem.” A 
feature of special beauty is the episode, “They 
that sow in tears.” The second chorus, “ For all 
flesh is as grass,” is a most impressive funeral 
march for the orchestra, while the chorus, mostly 
ir unisons and octaves, sings a simple melody 
of the character of a chorale—the combination 
being both new and effective. The change from the 
minor to the major key at the words, “ but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever,” is very striking, 
and the movement ends with a fugue, “ The re- 
deemed of the Lord shall return,” the only fault 
of which is a certain diffuseness. The baritone 
solo and chorus (No. 3), Lord, make me to know 
mine end,” is so striking and original that it would 
be easy to write a column about it ; I must content 
_ with referring to the concluding fugue, 
“The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God,” which is remarkable as perhaps the longest 
and most elaborate “pedal point” in musical 
literature. For thirty-six bars of slow time one 
bass note is held persistently; but so far from 
becoming tedious (as with unskilful treatment it 
certainly would have done) the effect is of wonder- 
ful grandeur. Passing over Nos. 4 and 5, the latter a 
soprano solo and chorus of indescribable beauty, we 
come to the climax of the work in the chorus (No. 
6), “ For here we have no continuing city.” The 
opening of this movement is not very remarkable ; 
one is tempted to imagine that Brahms is in- 
tentionally holding himself in reserve for what 
follows; but at the entry of the baritone solo, 
“Behold I show you a mystery; we shall not 
all sleep,” &c., the music rises to a grandeur 
which cannot be conceived by those who do not 
know it. Each phrase of the solo is whispered in 
response by the chorus, the intensity increasing 
by degrees to the words “at the sound of the last 
trumpet,” where the effect of the sudden entry of 
the trombones for the first time in the movement 
can only be described as magical. The following 
chorus, “ For the trumpet shall sound,” is simply 
stupendous; I know nothing in modern music to 
compare with the setting of the words “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave where is thy 
victory?” Nothing equal to it has been written 
since thoven’s great Mass in D. After this 
astounding effort of genius the following fugue, 
“Lord, Thou art worthy,” seems to fall off; itis 
extremely fine, though rather diffuse; but it 
would have been impossible for any composer, 
were it Beethoven himself, to sustain himself long 
at such a height as that which Brahms reaches in 
the middle portion of this chorus, The Finale of 
the work, “‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,” returns to the soothing style of the first 
Movement ; here there is no attempt at grandeur, 





but an exquisite repose; it is no longer the 
triumph over death that the composer sings; he 
leaves his anticipations of the future state, and 
returns to conte the mourners by reminding 
them of the blessedness of the departed. With 
some distant echoes of the first chorus the music 
finally dies away in a pianissimo. 

The performance was on the whole worthy of 
the work. Making allowance for a certain rough- 
ness, inseparable from the small number of re- 
hearsals obtainable, it may even be pronounced 
excellent. The solo parts were extremely well 
sung by Mrs. Osgood and Mr. J. L. Wadmore, 
one of our most rising singers, and the chorus 
was particularly good. The music is, in Bag 
by no means easy, but it was sung not only cor- 
rectly but with very great attention to light and 
shade. The orchestra was, on the whole, satis- 
factory, though the gentleman who plays the 
drums seems to suffer from chronic inability to 
count his rests. At the previous concert he came 
to grief utterly in Schumann’s symphony, and he 
did the same thing in the “ Requiem.” 

The rest of the concert, which seemed to fall 
comparatively flat after Brahms’s work, included 
Spohr’s concerto in E minor, played by Herr 
Joachim, Beethoven's second symphony, the over- 
ture to Ruy Blas, &c. For the next concert, on 
May 1, Herr Anton Rubinstein is announced. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tree performances for the “first time at 
these concerts ” were given at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday. None of them, however, were 
absolutely new works, all having, we believe, on 
one or more occasions, been heard in London. 
The first was Sir Julius Benedict’s overture to 
The Tempest, with which the concert opened. 
Though full of clever writing, we are hardly dis- 
toe to consider this as one of its composer's 

est works ; its interest seems to us to arise rather 
from the skilful treatment of the themes than 
from their intrinsic value. The second novelt 
was Spohr’s first concerto for the clarinet in é 
minor. This charming and most effective work 
has been more than once produced in London by 
Mr. Lazarus. On the present occasion the soloist 
was Mr. G. A. Clinton, the principal clarinet of 
the Crystal Palace band. We can record a most 
unqualified success. Mr. Clinton’s tone is full, 
pure, and singularly equal, while his execution is 
marvellous. The clearness and distinctness of 
the most rapid passages, in which not a note was 
missed, and his absolute command of all the gra- 
dations of tone, his pianissimo being especially 
fine, entitle him to a place among the first per- 
formers on his instrument, while his “ reading” 
and expression have gained much in warmth 
since he first joined the Crystal Palace orchestra. 
Mr. Clinton was, as he deserved, most warmly 
applauded ; and we think it very good policy on 
Mr. Manns’s part to give his soloists an oppor- 
tunity from time to time to appear at these con- 
certs. The third novelty was an “Allegro” by 
Schubert, originally written for a string quartett, 
and played on this occasion by all the strings of 
the orchestra. As we have more than once ex- 
pressed our disapproval of the fashion of playing 
quartetts in this manner, it is needless to dwell 
on the subject now, and we shall content ourselves 
with recording the fact of the performance. The 
remainder of the concert consisted of Mozart’s 
“ Qui sdegno,” finely sung by Signor Foli, and of 
a very good rendering of Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives, the solo parts of which were sustained by 
Madame Osgood, Mr. W. H. Cummings and Signor 
Foli. This afternoon Brahms’s magnificent can- 
tata, Rinaldo, is to be produced for the first time 
in England. 

Last Monday the present series of Monday 
Popular Concerts came to a close with the cus- 
tomary “ Director's benefit.” As usual on such 
occasions, a more than ordinarily attractive pro- 
gramme was presented, which included Mendels- 
sohn’s Octett, Bach’s concerto for two violins, 





three pieces by Rubinstein for piano and violoncello, 
Schumann’s “ Carnaval,” Brahme's Hungarian 
Dances, for piano and violin, and Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor for piano solo; the per- 
formers for the evening being Madame Schumann, 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
Mdlle. Sophie Liéwe, Mdlle. Thekla Fried- 
lander, and Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Ludwig, 
Wiener, Zerbini, sen., Straus, J. B. Zerbini, 
W. H. Hann, Piatti, Pezze and Reynolds. We 
are happy to be able to state, on the best au- 
thority, that the 0 season has been, espe- 
cially as regards the Saturday performances, the 
most successful since the establishment of these 
concerts in 1859. 


TuHE last of Mr. Coenen’s interesting Chamber 
Concerts took place on Thursday evening, after 
our going to press; we can therefore only record 
the fact that the programme was announced to in- 
clude Schumann’s string quartett in A, Op. 41, 
No. 3; Raff’s Sonata in D, Op. 183, for piano and 
violoncello; and Gernsheim’s piano quartett in C 
minor, Op. 20, besides vocal music, and solo 
pieces for violin and piano. 


Tue last of the Saturday Concerts at the 
Alexandra Palace for the present season took place 
on Saturday afternoon, when the principal works 
brought forward were Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
symphony, a violoncello concerto by Volkmann, 
played by M. Libotton, and Ferdinand Hiller’s 
concerto in F sharp minor for piano, the solo part 
of which was performed b Mir. F. Archer, the 
organist of the Palace. We shall look forward 
with interest to the resumption of these concerts, 
the first season of which has been in all respects 
so creditable to all concerned. 


Mr. Martxson has at length issued his pro- 
spectus for the coming season of Her Majesty’s 

pera. After explaining the reasons why he has 
been unable to carry out his intention of opening 
the new Opera House for this season, he adds that 
he “is in a position to state confidently that, 
although the coming season will be comparatively 
brief, it will be brilliant,” as he will be able to 
— his prime donne, Mdme. Nilsson, Mdlle. 

hapuy, and Mdlle. Titiens during the earliest 
nights of performance. The most important an- 
nouncements of artists, in addition to those we 
have just mentioned, are those of Signor Stagno, 
principal tenor of the Italian Opera, Madrid, and 
of the Imperial Opera Houses of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and M. Faure, a most important 
accession to his forces, who, as our readers will be 
aware, has hitherto been a member of the Covent 
Garden Company. Absolutely no novelties are 
— the most interesting item to musicians 

ing Cherubini’s Medea, which has appeared so 
often of late years in the prospectus without 
coming to performance that it is impossible to 
feel very sanguine as to the chances of hearing it. 
The season will commence on the 29th inst. 


Tue Newcastle Amateur Vocal Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. W. Rea, gave its first concert on 
the 4th inst., when an excellent performance of 
Cherubini’s great utem in O minor formed the 
principal feature of the evening. 


Mermet’s long-talked of Jeanne d'Arc was 
geome at the Opera, Paris, on the 5th inst. 
he work is somewhat severely criticised by M. 
Adolphe Jullien in the current number of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale. We quote the con- 
clusion of his article :— 

“Once the first movement of curiosity passed, 
nothing ensures long life to an opera but the value of 
the music; and it would not much astonish me if the 
epigram, written two centuries since by the Chevalier 
de Liniére against the poem of Chapelain, did not 
recoil now upon the opera of M. Mermet :— 

Nous attendons de Chapelain, 
Ce rare et fameux écrivain, 

Une merveilleuse Pucelle. 

La cabale en dit force bien, 
Depuis vingt ans on parle d’elle ; 
Dans six mois on n’en dira rien.” 
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